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THE EDITOR TO HIS PATRONS. 


Hoping that a “‘ merry Christmas” has gladdened 
your hearts, leaving them untouched by its frost, 
we again greet you with ‘‘a happy New Year.” 
What matters it that chill Winter has come, binding 
all Nature in his icy chains, if he touch not with 
his torpor the generous impulses of noble hearts ? 
Though his blasts howl around us, as now, making 
us almost idolize “ our own fire side,” where we so 
“tranquilly abide,” it may still besunshine and Spring 
within our minds. Let the frosts of selfishness 
never freeze the generous current of the soul; but 
let the genial warmth of kindred spirits, the ardor 
of chaste Love and the fervor of devoted Friend- 
ship keep it limpid, flowing and sparkling forever. 

There is a glory and a use in Nature’s winter, 
with all its cold and storm. With what grandeur 
and splendor the mountain rears its snow-turbaned 
head! What Beauty spangles the gem-decked trees! 

. What Joy fills the throng that glide, like spirits in 
a dream, over the surface of the shining lake! 
And beneath Winter's chilling robe spring the 
flowers and the grain. But what glory, what beauty, 
what good in the blasts of human passion, or the 
benumbing selfishness of Ignoble Natures? 

The monarch of the sunny clime could not be 
persuaded that Winter ever laid his stiff hand upon 
the flowing streams and made them bear the tramp 
of men. If he was as ignorant of the freezing 
coldness of the heart, what Bliss he knew! May 
the constant sunshine of Christmas mirth, New 
Year happiness and every day joy keep you from 
experiencing it, and make you as incredulous of it 
as was the Kastern King of the existence of ice. 

Another year, with its hopes, its duties and its 
aims, is opening before us. Different occupations 
invite the energy of our spirits. Go on with brave 
hearts and strong hands—the wilderness of Life 
will fall before you and smiling homes and spreading, 
teeming fields will reward and bless your efforts. 

We approve the custom of the Editor commen- 
cing each volume with a little friendly chat with 
his patrons. He has to thank the firm and stead- 
fast, to incite the faltering, to arouse the supine 
and invoke anew the aid of all the friends of Lite- 
rary Enterprise. He has to congratulate his readers 
upon the delight he has afforded them, to unfold 
to them his plans, and to commune with them about 
his prospects—ah ! and he has to regret that many 
are so indifferent to the noble cause, in which he is 
engaged, as to withdraw, or withhold their encour- 
agement and support. How can any, whose hearts 
and minds have been visited by the “ Day-star” of 
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Knowledge, rest content, whilst any scheme for 
Intellectual improvement and Literary honor is 
demanding their support !! 

For the ensuing year, our own efforts shall be 
unremitting and we will receive the constant aid 
of many of the ablest pens in the Union ;—Ks- 
sayists, Poets, Novelists, Critics and Historians. 
They have assured us of their good will and some 
have given solid proof of their intention to sustain 
us. THEY DEEM IT ESSENTIAL TO THE SovuTH TO 
HAVE SUCH A. WORK AND CRY SHAME UPON HER SONS 
FOR NOT SPEEDING IT ON WITH MORE GENEROUS AID. 
Nothing is wanting, in order to sustain, in the heart 
of the South and with the South in its heart, the 
best toned, best printed and best filled Magazine in 
the whole Union, but Patrons; or, to speak more 
plainly, prompt, paying subscribers. 

We foresee that the pretended, or supposed cheap- 
ness of lower priced Periodicals will be an obsta- 
cle in our way. Common honesty req@ires that 
those who do not furnish but three dollars’ worth 
should demand no more. Is it not better, judicious 
and economical readers, to give a guinea fora gui- 
nea than a shilling for asixpence ; or, what is still 
worse, than imitate the gourmand, who gave his 
last guinea for an ortelan? Many think, that after 
their money has been changed into good Messenger 
paper, they get what is worth a premium. The 
existence of the Messenger, with its distinctive 
tone, is and has been worth to the South more thou- 
sands than enough to establish it forever. The 
Messenger can not be too large for a month’s read- 
ing. By reduction of size and loss of character, 
it could be brought to the level of three dollar 
cheapness,—but no true friend can desire to see 
this done. You may lop the noble oak, until no- 
thing is left but its unsightly trunk, fit only to 
be burned; or you may cut it down and leave 
only its misshapen stump ; but, in order to enjoy 
its beauty and shade, you must extend its spread- 
ing branches, by watering its roots and fertilizing 
its soil. Sooner than see the Messenger dispar- 
aged and brought duwn from its present exalted po- 
sition, we had rather see it fall. Southerners, 
you can preserve it, as it stands; and who had not 
rather see the proud monument, reared in honor of 
some noble achievement, shattered by the light- 
ning, or uprooted by the earthquake, than suffered 
to moulder and decay, by the neglect of those who 
should have cherished and perpetuated it. 

What are the few thousand patrons of the Mes- 
senger to the vast number of those to whose in- 
terest, to whose patriotism and appreciation of 
laudable enterprise it strongly appeals? We can 
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not rest satisfied, nor feel eee of the South antil 
she has sent us TEN THOUSAND Subscribers. 

We are almost ready to resolve that we will 
have this number if we have to go through the 
land, a second Peter the Hermit. Come then, ye 
sons of the South, who love your own land, and ye 
sons of the North, who wish a bond of union with 
your brethren—who wish to reciprocate that gene- 
rous patronage which your every effort receives 


from us;—Come and enroll your names in behalf | 


of the Messenger. To you, most generous and 
steady Patrons, we owe unbounded thanks, and 
shall strive, unremittingly, to requite you for your | 
favors, by sending you a work worthy of yourselves. 
To effect this, Jet none be Patrons in name only—|s 
but all in deed and in truth. Let every friend en- 
list his friends; every gifted pen pour fourth its 
treasures and all unite to rear a monument of talent 
worthy of the Fathers we have buried, of the land 
which they left us, of the privileges we possess 
and the destiny that awaits us. 

At this season of Christmas Gifts and New Year 
Presents, it may be expected that we should offer 
you something more substantial than sentiment, or 
exhortation. Alas! alas!! we have neither “ Mys- 
teries of Paris,” Newspaper “ Annuals,” nor any 
other unrivalled “ Premiums,” to offer you. A 
cordial greeting and our Messenger’s stores—our 
“ heart and lute’—are all we can give you. Oh! 
ye grown up children, will not these suffice? If 
not, then sincerely do we hope, that St. Nicholas 
has well filled your hanging socks with sugar plums 
and fire-crackers. But ye, whose devotion did not 
propitiate the bountiful Nicholas, be not disconso- 
late ; for your fond mothers have, or will, no doubt, 
award you the portion of that “ big boy,” 

“ Little Jack Horner, 

Who sat in a corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie.” 
But indeed we are disposed to be liberal—yes we 
will astonish you by our generosity. Then, “ dear 
friends, sweet friends,” if you will only turn over 
a new leaf with us, what will we not do for you !— 
Yes, yes, we must be liberal. We will give you 
free permission to read the Messenger through— 
and—and—to pay for it. Nor shall your precious 
privileges end here; for, in the best faith, we pro- 
mise to renew this “charter of your Liberties” 
when, with the blessing of Heaven, we come to 
celebrate the birth-day of another year. Till then, 
Joy, Peace and Truth attend your steps. 





To think rightly is of Knowledge; to speak fluentiy is of 
Nature ; 

To read with profit is of care ; but to write aptly is of 
practice. 

To be accurate, write ; to remember, write ; to know thine 
own mind, write. 


Tupper. 
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IPHIGENIA AT TAURIS. 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 
( Translated from the German of Goéthé.) 


The Grecian host, destined for the destruction of Troy, 
was assembled at Aulis. All was now ready and each Gre- 
cian bosom burned to avenge the injured Helen. There lay 
the ships freighted with heros and al] the munitions of war ; 
| but in vain they waited for propitious winds. Agamemnon, 

“King of Men,” the commander of this mighty host, had 
| killed the favorite stag of Diana, and the Goddess, in dis- 
| pleasure, allowed “not one favoring breeze to swell his 
| flagging sails.” 

Calchas “ disclosed the fates” and densilied the costly 

sacrifice of Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s cherished daughter, 
to appease “the Queen dispensing light.” The father’s 
love hardly yields to the Greek’s devotion; but the wiley 
Ulysses is sent to lure the dedicated victim and her mother 
to the camp, under the pretence of marrying Iphigenia to 
the Great Achilles. The hour arrives, the Altar is pre- 
pared and the victim, now willing, is ready to die; but 
Diana ransoms the maiden, and enshrouding her in a cloud, 
bears her away to Tauris, in the present Crimea, and 
makes her priestess of her Temple there. What happened 
there the play will best unfold. 
Euripides, in his works, has celebrated Iphigenia both 
at Aulis and at Tauris. The German poet has represented 
some incidents differently from him. The name of the 
author of the following translation would give it weight ; 
but we must confine ourselves to saying, that it has been 
highly approved by a German scholar and by an excellent 
judge of its English Dress.—Ed. Mess. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 


IPHIGENIA, Priestess of the Temple of Diana at Tauris and 
Daughter of Agamemnon. 

Tuoas, King of Tauris. 

Arcas, his Minister. 

Orestes, Brother of Iphigenia. 

Py vanes, his friend. 

SCENE.—The grove before Diana’s Temple. 


ACT I.—SCENE 1. 


Iphigenia alone. 
Through your deep shades, ye high and waving summits, 
Of this old consecrated leafy grove, 
As in Diana’s silent sanctuary, 
I move, e’en now, with shuddering emotion, 
As if I ne’er before had trod your mazes ; 
Nor does my soul yet find itself at home. 
So many years have I been here concealed 
By that high will, to which I meekly bow ; 
And yet, as at the first, | am a stranger. 
For ah! From all I love the sea divides me, 
And, standing on the shore the live long day, 
My yearning spirit, o’er the watery waste, 
Stretches herself to seek the shores of Greece ; 
While to my sighs the roaring waves give back 
Their sullen, hoarse, unsympathizing voice. 
Wo to the wretch, who, far from home and kindred, 
Must mourn in solitude life’s dearest joys 
Dashed from his lip. His thronging thoughts still roam 
Back to his Father’s halls, back to the scenes, 
Where first the fair Sun to his eye disclosed 
The face of Heaven ; where the sports of childhood, 
Strengthening the ties of blood, still closer drew 
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The silken bands that heart to heart unite. 

I do not quarrel with the Gods. But ah! 

The lot of Woman is indeed most sad. 

In Peace man governs, and in War commands; 

In stranger lands, his hand still guards his head. 

Possession gladdens him, and Victory crowns ; 

And glorious Death ends all. But fate binds Woman 

To make obedience to a Tyrant Husband 

Her duty and her only consolation. 

And oh! How wretched should a hostile fate 

To strangers in strange lands consign her. Here, 

Thus noble Thoas keeps me. Solemn—holy 

The bond that binds me; yet am I a slave, 

And blush to own with what reluctant service 

I wait on thee, oh Goddess! thee to whom 

I owe my life; to whom that life should be, 

With free unforced devotion dedicated. 

Yet have I trusted, and I still do trust 

In thee, Diana, who, in thy soft arms, 

And to thy holy bosom didst embrace 

The disowned daughter of the King of men. 
Daughter of Jove, if thou the illustrious man 

By thee afflicted for his victim child, 

If thou the God-like Agamemnon, who 

The darling of his ieart brought tothine altar, 

Hast led in glory from Troy’s prostrate walls 

Back to his fatherland; his treasures there, 

Wife—son—and daughter, all preserved by thee, 

Oh! give me too at last to those I love; 

Me, whom from Death already thou hast saved, 

Save from the living Death I suffer here. 


SCENE 2. 
Iphigenia. Arcas. 


Arcas. Greeting and hail to great Diana’s Priestess 

The King by me hath sent. Tauris to-day 

For new and wondrous victories gives thanks 

To her protecting Goddess ; and the King, 

Followed by his triumphant host, approaches. 
Iphigenia. We are prepared to give them fit reception ; 

And great Diana now the welcome offering 

From Thoas’ hand, with gracious smile, expects, 
Arcas. And thine, much-honored Priestess! Were thy 

smile, 

Oh! holy virgin, also clear and bright, 

How happy were the omen. Secret grief 

Still preys upon thy heart ; and still in vain 

For years we’ve listened for one trustful word. 

That self-same look, I still, with shuddering awe, 

Have seen, since first [ saw thee in this place, 

And still, as if forged down with iron bands, 

Deep in thy inmost breast, thy soul remains. 
Iphigenia. As best becomes the Exile and the Orphan. 
Arcas. Art thou an Exile and an Orphan here? 
Iphigenia. Can a strange shore become our Fatherland ? 
Arcas. But now to thee thy Fatherland is foreign. 
Iphigenia. Ah trac! Most true! And hefce my heart 

still bleeds. 

In Life’s first dawn, while yet the unpractised heart 

Is hardly conscious of the tie that binds 

To Father, Mother, Kindred; while the scions, 

That cluster round the root of the old stem, 

First Heaven-ward begin to strive ; Oh! then 

A curse seized on me, and, with iron grasp, 

Sundering that tie, bore me from all | loved. 

Then perished Youth's best joys ; then withering shrunk 

The bud of promise. Rescued from the grave, 

What am |, but a shadow to myself, 

Wherein no flush of joy again can bloom. 





Arcas. Still so unhappy! Pardon my presumption ! 
Is it not rather that thou art ungrateful ? 
Iphigenia. Thanks you have always. 
Arcas. Aye, but not the thanks 
That recompense the benefit ; the look 
That speaks a heart content in grateful love. 
When, many years ago, mysterious fate 
Placed thee a Priestess in this holy fane, 
Thoas received thee, as a gift from Heaven, 
With reverence and love, To thee this shore 
Gave kindly welcome, tho’ to all beside 
So full of horror. For what stranger else 
Had entered our realm, who did not bleed 
At Dian’s altar, a devoted victim 
According to time-consecrated custom. 
Iphigenia. Breath is not life; and what a life is this, 
Chained to this holy spot, as if a ghost 
Were doomed around its grave ever to wander. 
{s this a life conscious of life and joy, 
Whose every hour dreamed fruitlessly away, 
Can but prepare the soul for that grey twilight, 
Which, on the shores of Lethe, the sad host 
Of parted spirits celebrate in draughts 
Of deep oblivion,—even of themselves ? 
A useless life is but an early death : 
And such is Woman’s fate—such most is mine. 
Arcas. The noble pride that sees not its own merit 
I pardon but lament it ; for it robs thee 
Of what thou prizest most, and well hast purchased. 
Thou hast done nothing here, since thine arrival!!! 
Who then has cheered the troubled soul of Thoas? 
Whose gentle influence has, from year to year, 
The old and barbarous custom held in eheck, 
Which cruelly fore-doomed the hapless stranger 
To bleed a victim on Diana’s altar, 
And often has sent back from certain death 
The ransomed captives \_ their native land? 
Whose wint.ag prayer has soothed the injured Goddess, 
That she,,without displeasure, sees her Temple 
Robbed of its victims, and still leads us on 
To victory and triumph ? Who but thou 
Has softened the stern spirit of the King, 
Who, wise and brave, our councils and our arms 
Directs, that lightly sits the yoke of duty, 
While he, rejoicing in thy presence, takes 
The infection of thy mildness? Is this nothing ? 
This to be useless ? When thy very being 
Sheds balm on thousands? When the Gods have made 
thee 
A source of comfort to the happy people 
To whom they kindly gave thee, and a refuge 
To the lorn stranger on this deadly shore, 
Where, but for thee, his doom were sealed. 
Iphigenia. What’s done 
Dwindles to nothing, in the eye that looks 
Forward, and sees how much is left to do. 


Arcas. But is it just to undervalue merit, 
Though in ourselyes ? 


Iphigenia. *T were surely better so 
Than rate ourselves too highly. 
Arcas. Both are wrong ; 


The Proud, who scorns applause when justly due: 
The Vain, greedy of praise, who asks too much. 
Believe and listen to the words of one 
Sincerely—faithfully devoted to thee. 
Should the King speak with thee to-day, take kindly 
What he intends to say. 

Iphigenia. Your words tho’ kind 
Distress me, Often and with pain have | 
Evaded bis proposal. 
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Arcas. Yet bethink thee 

Of what thou dost, and what is best for thee. 

Since his Son’s death, the King no longer trusts 

His followers as before. None—abhsolutely 

Few he trusts at all. On every youth 

Of noble birth he looks with jealousy, 

As the successor to his vacant throne; 

While, for himself, lonely and helpless age, 

Or rude rebellion and untimely death 

Seem to await him. In the arts of speech, 

The Scythian takes no pride. He least of all. 

Accustomed to commana, and prompt to act, 

The art, by devious and well-chosen phrase 

To steal upon his object, is to him 

Unknown. Make not his task more difficult 

By coy refusal, or by wilful dulness. 

Meet him complacently. Meet his wish half way. 
Iphigenia. Must I accelerate what threatens me? 
Arcas. Callest thou then his suit a threat? 
Iphigenia. 
Arcas, Then for his love at least give confidence. 
Iphigenia, Let him first free my soul from fear. 
Arcas. But why 

Dost thou from him thy origin conceal ? 

Iphigenia. It is, that secresy becomes a Priestess. 
Arcas, Nothing should be a secret from the King; 

And tho’ he questions not, he deeply feels, 

In his great soul, the studied cold reserve, 

In which thou shroudest thyself. 


Iphigenia. Does he then cherish 
Anger against me? 
Arcas. So it almost seems. 


He speaks not of thee, but unguarded words, 
At random uttered, show his steadfast purpose 
To win thee. Do not leave him to himself, 
Lest his displeasure change to that, which well 
May make thee tremble, and too late remember, 
With deep regrets, my faithful counsel. 

Iphigenia. What! 
Designs he then that which no noble man, 
Who honors his own name, and in whose heart 
Due reverence of the heavenly beings reigns, 
Should ever meditate ? Means he by force 
To drag me from the altar to his bed? 

Then on the Gods I call, and chief on Diana, 
Resolved and faithful: She will not deny— 
A Goddess to her Priestess—her protection— 
A Virgin toa Virgin. — 

Arcas. Fear not that. 
The heart of youthful blood drives not the King 
To the audacious violence of Youth. 
But—thinking as he does, I much do fear 
A sterner purpose, which his thwarted will 
Most surely will accomplish. Firm he is, 

And fixed in his designs. I pray thee then 
Be thankful—trustful, if you be no more. 

Iphigenia. Tell me what else thou knowest. 

Arcas. Learn it from him. 
1 see him coming. Thou dost honor him. 

Obey thy heart, and meet him as a friend. 
Give him thy confidence. The noblest men 
Moat readily submit them to be guided 
By a kind word from woman. 

[ Exit Arcas.] 


Iphigenia. I see not 
How I can follow this true friend’s advice. 
But gladly | obey the voice of duty ; 

And, for his many favors, to the King 
A kind word will I give. Oh! that ] could 


Tell him with truth that which would please him best. 


Most dreadful. 





-- <== 
———— ne 


SCENE 3. 
Iphigenia. Thoas. 


Iphigenia. With royal blessings may the Goddess bless 
thee ! 
Victory and Glory, Wealth and Happiness 
To thee and thine may she profusely grant, 
With the fulfilment of each pious wish, 
That, as the multitude o’er whom thy reign 
Extends its blessings, be the rich abundance 
Of thy rare happiness. 

Thoas. Enough for me 
My People’s praises. All that I have gained 
Is more enjoyed by others than by me ; 

For he is happiest, whether King or Peasant, 

Whose home is happy. Thou didst share my sorrow, 
When from my side my Son, my last, my best, 

The hostile sword lopped off. Then, while Revenge 
Possessed my spirit, 1 felt not the void 

Of my lone dwelling. Now—my rage appeased— 
The hostile realm laid waste—my Son avenged, 

I look at home for bliss, and look in vain. 

The glad obedience which I once beheld 

Sparkling in every eye, is now exchanged 

For dark-browed care, and dumb anxiety, 

While each one, musing on the doubtful future, 
Obeys his childless King because he must. 

Now, to this temple, which so oft I’ve entered 

To pray for Victory, or to render thanks 

For Victories won, again I come to-day, 

And in my bosom a long cherished wish, 

To you not new, | bear; the wish—the hope 

To bear thee to my dwelling as my bride, 

A blessing to my People and myself. 

Iphgenia. Too much thou offerest to one unknown, 
Oh King! The exile stands abashed before thee, 
Who, on this shore, sought nothing but repose, 

And the protection thou hast kindly granted. 

Thoas. And is it right, from me as from a Peasant, 

The secret of thy origin to hide? 

In any country this would be ungrateful : 

But here, where strangers tremble to encounter 
What Law and stern Necessity denounce, 
From thee, enjoying every pious right, 

A guest received with favor, one who lives 
According to her every wish and fancy, 

From thee I hoped at least the confidence 

Due to a faithful host. 

Iphigenia. If I concealed, 
Oh, King! the name of Parents and of race, 
’T was in perplexity and not distrust. 

Did’st thou but know who stands before thee here, 
Whose the accursed head thy pity shelters, 

Horror, perchance, would seize thy noble heart, 

And shuddering, thou wouldest drive me from thy realm, 
Instead of asking me to share thy throne; 

Thrusting me forth, ere yet occasion offers 

To end my wanderings in a blest return 

To all I love ;—forth to the misery 

Which, hovering round the exile, clings to him 

Fyighting his soul with its strange icy grasp. 

Thoas. Whate’er the counsels of the Gods decree 
Against thee or thy house, here every blessing 
Their bounty can bestow has still attended 
Thy cherished presence. I can never think 
That I protect in thee a guilty head. 

Iphigenia. Thy bounty wins the blessing, not thy guest. 

Thoas. Bounty to crime is never thus requited. 
Then lay aside thy coy reserve, and give 
Thy confidence to one too just to wrong it. 

Holy to me thou art, as unto her | 
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The Goddess, who to me delivered thee, 

And to her nod I still submit my will. 

Let but occasion offer to return 

To home and friends, that moment thou art free. 

But if the homeward path be barred forever, 

Thy friends expelled, or crushed by huge misfortune, 
Then, by more laws than one, I claim thee mine. 
Speak then. Thou knowest me faithful to my word. 


Iphigenia. Unwillingly my tongue resumes its freedom 
From long accustomed bondage, to reveal 
The deep hid secret, which, when once disclosed, 
To the heart’s sanctuary never more 
Returns for refuge ; but becomes henceforth 
The potent minister of good or ill, 
E’en as the Gods decree. Know then my lineage. 
Tis from the race of Tantalus I spring. 
Thoas. A word of Power! And yet thou speakest it 
calmly. 
Was he thy ancestor, whom all the world 
Knew as the man much favored by the Gods? 
That Tantalus, whom, of old, to his high councils 
And to his table, Jove himself invited : 
He, in whose time-earned wisdom and experience, 
Uttered in words oracular, the Gods 
Took pleasure. 


Iphigenia. ’Tis the same. But Gods should not 
Converse with men, as with their equals hold. 
The mortal race, too weak to bear such honor, 
Grows dizzy with the unacenstomed height. 
He was not base ; and he was not a Traitor. 
Too great to be a servant, yet being Man, 
He was no fit companion for the thunderer. 
His crime was human, but severe his doom, 
For Poets sing that indiscreet presumption 
Down from Jove’s table to the deep disgrace 
Of Tartarus hurled him; and alas! his race 
Still bears the hatred of the Gods. 
Thoas. But bears it 
Only ancestral guilt? None of its own. 
Iphigenia. Ah, Trae! The mighty mindand Titan strength 
Too sure descended both to Sons and Grandsons ; 
And their stern brows, girt with an iron band, 
(Such was Jove’s Will) repelled advice and prudence— 
Wis¢om and patience from their fierce dark glance 
By his decree concealed. In them each wish 
Became a passion, boundless in its rage. 
Pelops, the strong of will, the much-loved Son 
Of Tantalus, the beauteous Hippodamia 
Daughter of GEnomaus to his bed 
By treacherous murder won. She to his love 
Two children, Atreus and Thyestes, bore. 
These saw with envy that their father’s heart 
Clung to an elder son, the first born fruit 
Of his first love. Hatred to him unites them. 
A brother’s blood, in secret shed, first stains 
Their hands. Suspicion on their mother falls. 
Pelops of her demands his son, and she 
Flies from his rage to self-inflicted death. 
Thoas. Silent! Speak on. Thou hast no cause to rue 
Thy confidence. Proceed. 
Iphigenia. Ah! Happy he 
Who can his fathers’ memory recall 
With joyful pride. Who to the listening ear 
Delights to tell their greatness, and exults 
To trace the bright links of a nobler lineage ; 
Himself the last. No family at once 
Breeds demigods or monsters. Good or bad, 
There is a series, which ends at last, 
In the delight or horror of the world. 
Their father dead, Thyestes rules with Atreus 





In joint authority the subject State. 

But short their concord. For Thyestes soon 

His brother’s bed dishonors, and is driven 

An exile from his throne. But long before, 

Full of malignant purpose, he had stolen 

A Son from Atreus, and the petted boy 

Had brought up as his own. He fills his mind 
With evil passions, frenzy and revenge, 

And sends him to the royal eourt to murder, 

In him he deems his uncle, his own father. 

His purpose is discovered ; and the youth 

Dies by his father’s sentence, as the son 

And murderous agent of a hated brother. 

Too late the truth is known, that his own Son, 
Before his drunken eyes, had died in torture. 
Deep in his breast he locks the purposed vengeance 
And calmly meditates an unheard deed. 

He seems composed—indifferent—reconciled, 
And lures his brother back into his kingdom 
With his two sons, The boys he seizes—murders, 
And to the father’s table serves them up, 
Disgustful, horrid food! Thyestes, gorged 

With his own flesh, is seized with boding gloom ; 
Asks for his children, listens for their step, 

And thinks he hears their prattling at the door, 
When to his shrinking eye Atreus displays 

The visage grim in death, and severed limbs 

Of either victim. Shuddering, thy face, 

Oh King! thou turnest away. And so the Sun 
His countenance averted, and his chariot 
Turned from the eternal deep-worn track aside. 
Such are the Fathers of thy Priestess—such 
Their doom. What else their wicked hearts have prompted 
Night’s heavy pinions hide, and but reveal 

The dreadful twilight. 


Thoas. Let them rest in silence. 
Enough of horrors. Say now, by what wonder 
Thou from this savage race hast sprung. 

Iphigenia. My Father 
Was Agamemnon, oldest son of Atreus. 

In him, through life, I may presume to say it, 

I’ve seen the model of a perfect man. 

The first born of his love for Clytemnestra 

AmI. Electra next. In peace he reigned, 

And rest, so long denied the house of Tantalus, 
At length enjoyed. But to a father’s wish 

A son was wanting. Soon that wish was granted, 
And now between two sisters young Orestes 
Grew up the joy of all; when new misfortune, 
Prepared already, burst upon our house. 

Fame to your ears has brought the sound of War, 
Which, to avenge the wrong of one fair woman, 
With all the powers of the Kings of Greece 

The walls of Troy beleaguered. Whether they 
The conquest have achieved, and their revenge 
Appeased 1 know not. All the host of Greece 
My Father led. Baffled by adverse winds 

In Aulis long they waited ; For Diana, 

By their great chief offended, thus detained 

The eager host, and by the mouth of Kalchas 


_| The first born daughter of the King demanded. 


They lured me with my mother to the camp, 
And at the altar this devoted head 
Was offered to the Goddess. She, appeased, 


Sought not my blood, but veiled me in a cloud 
And bore me hither. In this temple first 
From Death-trance I awoke to consciousness. 
Tis I. ’Tis Iphigenia—the grand child 





Of Atreus; it is Agamemnon’s daughter, 
Diana’s property, who speak to thee. 
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Thoas. Thou sprung from Kings, thou hast no stronger 
claim , 
Upon my favor or my confidence 
Than when unknown. My offer I renew. 
Then go with me and share in all [ have. 


Iphigenia. My King, how can I hazard such a step? 
The Goddess who preserved me, she alone 
Has claims on my devoted life. She chose 
This as my place of refuge, and, perhaps, 
Reserves me for the solace and delight 
Of the declining years of one whom she 
Enough has punished, Who knows, even now, 
That my deliverance is not at hand, 
If I, unmindful of her holy will, 
Thwart not her plan. Devoutly have I asked 
A sign by which her pleasure may be known. 
Thoas. It is a sign that here thou still remainest. 
Seek no excuses, for they speak in vain, 
Who would involve denial in smooth words. 
The baffled suitor only hears the “ No.” 


Iphigenia. My trust is not in words that only dazzle. 

I have disclosed to thee my inmost heart: 

And knows not thine own heart how mine must yearn 

To see my Father—Mother—Brother--Sister— 

To see, in that old hall, where sorrow still 

May sometimes lisp my name, Joy’s reign restored, 

Twining its columns with fresh blooming wreathes, 

As for one newly born? Oh! send me thither, 

And give new life to them, to me, to all. 

Thoas. Gothen. Obey thy wilful heart, and spurn 

" The voice of Heaven and of friendly counsel. 

Be quite a woman. Yield thee to the impulse 

Which, unrestrained, hurries her where it will; 

For let but passion burn within her bosom, 

No holy tie can keep her from the arms 

Of him who lures her from the faithful care 

Of Father or of Husband. Let that sleep, 

And golden-tongued persuasion pleads in vain, 

Tho’ urged sincerely, and enforced by reason. 

Iphigenia. Oh! King, bethink thee of thy noble word, 
Nor let my confidence be thus requited. 
I thought thee well prepared to hear the truth. 
* Thoas. I was; but not for this—so unexpected ! 


But what else could I look for? Knew I not 
I had to deal with woman? 
Iphigenia. Do not rail, 


O King! against our sex. It is indeed 

Not lordly, like your own, but not ignoble 

Are Woman’s weapons. Trust me that in this 

To thee I am superior, that I know, 

Better than thou, that which should make thee happy. 

Full of fond hope as well as good intentions, 

Thou urgest me to yield: and I have cause 

To thank the Gods that they have given me firmness 

To shun a union not approved by them. 
Thoas. It is no God that speaks. ’Tis thy own heart. 
Iphigenia. ’Tis only throagh the heart they speak to us. 
Thoas. Should not I hear that voice as well as thou? 
Iphigenia. 1t speaks in whispers, and the storm out- 

roars it. 

Thoas. Then ’tis the Priestess only that can hear it. 
Iphigenia. The Prince, above all else, is bound to listen. 
Thoas. Ohno! Thy holy office, and thy claim 

Hereditary to the Thunderer’s table 

Have placed thee nearer to the Gods than me, 

An earth-born Savage. 
Iphigenia. Thus it is I suffer 

For confidence that thou hast wrung from me. 
Thoas. I'mbutaman. "Twere better we stop here. 











Her chosen Priestess. But may Dian Pardon 

My fault, that I so long, against our Law 

And my own conscience, have withheld from her 

Her ancient sacrifice. From oldest times 

Death was the certain doom of every stranger, 

Who touched this shore ; till thou with blandishments, 
In which I thought I saw a daughter’s fondness, 

And hoped at length to see the silent love 

Of a young bride, beguiled me from my duty, 
Spell-bound, with magic bonds and rocked to sleep, 
That I heard not the murmurs of my People. 

But now they charge my Son’s untimely death 

But as a visitation on my guilt, 

And I no more for thy sake will restrain 

The crowd that clamors for the sacrifice. 

Iphigenia. Not for my sake | asked it. He, who thinks 
The Gods delight in blood, mistakes them widely, 
Charging on them his cruel purposes. 

Did not the Goddess save me from the Priest, 
Preferring to my blood my service here? 

Thoas. *Tis not for us, with ready sophistry 

To mould our holy usage to our will. 

Do thou thy duty. Leave me to do mine. 

Two strangers, in a cave near to the Sea, 

Have just been found concealed. They bring no good. 
| hold them captive, and the injured Goddess 

Shall take them as her due,—(the first that offer,) 

For sacrifices now so long delayed. 

I send them hither, and thou knowest the rest. 


{ Exit.] 


Iphigenia. Thou hast clouds, my kind deliverer, 
Clouds to screen afflicted Virtue, 
Winds to waft the victim, rescued 
From the iron hand of Fate, 

Aross the land—across the Ocean. 
Wise art thou to scan the future ; 

Still to thee the past is present ; 

And thine eye upon thy servants 

Rests, as thy light, the life of night, 
Calmly rules the silent earth. 

O! withhold my hand from blood! 

No Peace, no blessing can attend it. 
Though slain by chance, the victim’s spectre 
Haunts the casual perpetrator 

To dog and fright his hour of wo. 

For good men to the Gods are dear, 
Wherever such on earth are found ; 
And they this fleeting life vouchsafe 
To mortals, whom they freely suffer 

To share with them the cheering aspect 
Of their own eternal Heaven.* 


[Env or Act [.] 


* The translator is aware that this hymn sounds strangely 
in English. Perhaps it will be as unacceptable to his 
readers as to himself. It was his wish to have preserved 
the measure, giving a rhyming close to the lines, but he re- 
linquished this purpose in compliance with the request of a 
German friend, at whose suggestion he undertook the trans- 
lation. It was the wish of that gentleman to exhibit Goéthé 
to the American public in a dress resembling as nearly as 
possible his German cosiume. His metre, therefore, is 
exactly copied throughout. Hence, too, the translation is 
literal to a fault, as it sometimes happens that certain words 
are quite unpoetical in one language, while the correspond- 


| ing word in another is consecrated by custom to the Poet’s 


use. The translator is not conscious of any greater liberty 
than that of rendering “* grasp” for “‘ faust” “ fist,” and ‘‘ nod” 
for “ wink,” which means the same in German as in En- 








My word is steadfast. Serve the Goddess still 


glish. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. |that it has honored the country abroad, and has 
aE , as been serving it at home; and that, to American 
Views in regard to an extension of the privileges of Copy- ies 4 . a 
right in the United States, to the citizens of other coun-|@thorship, not yet thirty peers old, the nation 
tries, in a Letter to the Hon. Isaac E. Holmes, of South | is largely indebted for much of its public morality, 
Carolina, member of Congress. By the author of “ The | its private virtues, its individual independence, and 
Yemassee,” “ The Kinsmen,” “ Richard Hurdis,” “ Dam-| that social tone which prevents the absolute and 
aslef Darien,” Sc: general usurpation of opinion, in matters of taste, 
Hon. I. E. Hoimes: by foreign and inferior models ;—to the rank in- 
House of Representatives, Washington. fluence of which we are particularly exposed by 
Dear Sir:—You have done me the honor to|the premature and excessive growth of our com- 
request my views of the effect of the Copyright| mercial tendencies. 
Law, as it exists at present, upon the interests of} J trust that it will not be demanding too violent 
domestic authorship, and of such an extension of|a concession from any citizen, when we assume, 
its privileges, as will enable the citizens of foreign |that a Literature of some kind is absolutely ne- 
countries to partake of its securities, in common cessary to every nation that professes to be civi- 
with our own. Upon a subject of so much doubt||ized. It is, perhaps, the highest, if not the only 
and disputation, I should have been better pleased | definite proof of national civilization. It is con- 
to refer you to more experienced writers than my-|tended that a foreign Literature is not only not 
self—to those whose greater knowledge of the|enough for the wants of such a people, but that, 
business of Literature, and higher distinction in its| in all cases where it is suffered to supersede their 
walks, would entitle them to speak with moré au-| own, it must prove ultimately fatal to their moral, 
thority,-and with less doubtful claims to the res-| if not their political independence. It is contend- 
pect and consideration of the country. But, re-| ed, and on sufficient grounds, that a people, who 
garding the question as a vital one, and in the) receive their Literature exciasively from a foreign 
silence of those whom I myself should much pre-|land, are, in fact, if not in form, essentially go- 
fer to hear, 1 do not feel altogether at liberty to| verned from abroad ;—that their laws are furnished, 
decline the task to which 1 aminvited. Believing,|if not prescribed, by a foreign and, frequently, « 
as I do, that the condition of the law as it now| hostile power; and that, as it is only through our 
stands, endangers, and will long continue to jeo-| own minds that we can be free, so, when these are 
pard, the best interests of the country, as regards | surrendered to the tutelage of strangers, we are, 
its intellectual progress, not less than the minor, |to all intents and purposes, a people in bondage. 
but still important interests of the American au-| ~The proposition, however startling it may seem, 
thor, considered simply as an individual,—I feel, as| is by no means too strongly put. Unhappily, ourown 
an additional incentive to your application, the| national experience furnishes us with an illustra- 
sense of a pressing, not to say imperious duty, | tion, which is beyond the denial of the most bigoted 
which obliges me to speak. I am not conscious,|mind. It applies, with singular force and direct- 
however, that I can throw any new lights upon the | ness to the actual relation, in which we have long 
subject. I do not know that I can furnish one ad-| stood, and still measureably stand, to the control- 
ditiona] argument to those which have been so fre- | ling intellect of Great Britain. There is no dis- 
quently set before the American people, and, seem- | guising the pernicious influence, which, to this day, 
ingly, in vain; but, I can, at least, in good faith,| she maintains over our moral and mental character. 
present an additional witness in the cause, and ar-| There is no concealing, as there is no defending, 
ray, in simple order, those suggestions of my rea-|the odious servility with which a large portion of 
son and my experience, which have inclined me,| our population, in the great cities, contemplate her 
after frequent deliberation, to place myself on the| haughty aristocracy ; borrow their affectations, ape 
present side of the question. their arrogances, adopt their prejudices, and shackle 
Perhaps, as a preliminary to this discussion, im-| themselves, hand and foot, in the miserable folds 
portant, if not absolutely essential toa just percep- of their meretricious and highly artificial society. 
tion of all its bearings, it would be well to take a|The disgusting meanness which hangs upon the 
hasty survey of the past history and present con- | heels of her travellers,—which beslavers them with ! 
dition of American Literature. It is important to| caresses, and, subsequently, requites their natural 
show, that something has been done by native au-| scorn with blackguardism, is shocking to the na- 
thorship, to justify whai might else seem to be an|tiona! pride and debasing to the national charac- 
importunate and impertinent clamoring at the doors|ter. Unhappily,—though I am pleased to think 
of Congress, for a species of bounty and shows of that the great body of our people, particularly 
favor, for the benefit of those who can exhibit no| the rural portions—revolt at such proceedings and 
proper title to consideration. We admit the ne-| keep from participation in them,—the few who are 
cessity, on the threshold, of showing that Ameri-| guilty of this servility find too facile a sanction for 
can Literature, is not a name merely, but a thing ;—| its exercise, in the readiness with which, as a whole, 
that it has been a thing of works and triumphs ;—' we receive the opinions, adopt the laws, and bor- 
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row the institutions of a country, the entire habits 
and objects of which are singularly adverse to the 
leading ideas upon which our own government is 
founded. We still, as a people, entertain most of 
those feelings of implicit deference for the men 
and measures of Great Britain—her opinions and 
some of her worst prejudices—which distinguished 
our provincial dependency upon her; and so con- 
scious is she of this fact, that, but recently, within 
a few months, one of her leading reviews has had 
the audacity to assert, that we cannot confer repu-. 
tation at all; that domestic opinion, in the United 
States, cannot, in Literary History, distinguish a 
favorite son ;—that the verdict of British autho- 
rity is absolutely necessary before we can dare 
take to our hearts, and acknowledge with pride, 
the intellectual achievements of a native. Mr. 
Alison, in his recent History of Europe,—a work 
in which it is difficult to say whether the ignorance, 
or the malignity of the author, in all that concerns 
the United States, is greatest,—adds his testimony 
to the same effect. He says, “ Literature and 
intellectual ability of the highest class meet with 
little encouragement in America, the names of 
Cooper, Channing and Washington Irving, indeed, 
amply demonstrate that the American soil is not 
wanting in genius of the most elevated and fasci- 
nating character, but their works are almost all 
published in London—a decisive proof that Euro- 
pean habits and ideas are necessary to their due 
development.”* As if the same writers, and a 
thousand more, were not also published in Ame- 
rica! But the assertion, and not its correctness, is 
what we have to deal with. That it is not wholly 
correct, we know—that it is sufficiently so, how- 
ever, to prove the servility of an influential class 


* The ability to create, should be, we think, prima facie 
evidence of an equal ability to judge of the thing created. 
The country which produces the genius cannot be incapa- 
ble of determining his degree. One faculty seems inevita- 
bly to involve the other. The reflection of a single mo- 
ment would stifle the absurdity which denies it ; and, if it 
cannot silence the malignant sneer of our enemies, should 
be sufficient to overcome the doubts and cavils of our friends. 
Our own people, at least, may learn from the fact a satis- 
factory lesson of confidence in themselves, which should 
tend very much to free them from the usurpations of fo- 
reign judgment. But the statement of Mr. Alison, quoted 
above, goes one stride further in absurdity. That the wri- 
tings of certain American authors are published in London, 
“is a decisive proof that European habits and ideas are ne- 
cessary to their due development.” It is impossible to say 
where that law of logic is to be found, which leads to any 
such conclusion. As well may we say that, as the writings 
of Walter Scott and Bulwer are published in New York, 
it is “a decisive proof that American habits and ideas are ne- 
cessary to their due development.” The fact is, that this view 
of the case presents an additional argument in its favor, 
derived from the greater diffusion of their books among us 
than is probably the case in England. The number of co- 
pies in an American edition of a successful novel writer 
is very far greater usually than the English editions—a fact 





among us, and to justify our complaint, is, unhap- 
pily, beyond all question. Such a condition ‘of 
dependence must always prove a difficult, but not, 
I trust, an impassable barrier to the moral pro- 
gress of any nation which has not gone through an 
infancy of its own. Its feelings, tone and charac- 
ter, however different may be its necessities, its 
objects, its climate and condition, will still be im- 
pressed and determined, in the absence of an inde- 
pendent native Literature, by all the qualities which 
marked it asa colony. The mere severance of 
that public interest which bound it to the maternal 
nation, by no means constitutes mental, or even 
political independence ; and thé enfranchised peo- 
ple, may, in most respects, be as thoroughly, if not 
as explicitly, the subject people still, as at that 
humiliating period when their proudest distinction 
was to prove their loyalty under stripes, and to add 
the tribute of free gifts, to the unsparing exactions 
of a power of which they felt little but the weight. 
It was the policy of the Mother Country then, as 
it is her hate now, which sought to keep down the 
national intellect, to suppress thinking, to throw 
every impediment in the way of knowledge, and 
to perpetuate her tyranny over American industry, 
by paralyzing, to the utmost extent of her power, 
the original energies of American genius. The 
declaration against printing presses and newspa- 
pers, so bluntly made by one of the Colonial Go- 
vernors—Berkeley, of Virginia—was the insidious, 
if unavowed, principle of the powers which he 
represented, in all that related to the concerns of 
America. That the colonies should be officered 
from abroad—that the provincial should neither 
preside in the cabinet, nor command in the field, 
was one of the admirable means by which she 
contrived for so long a season to maintain this 
policy. It was this portion of her scheme, how- 
ever, more than any other—more than tea-acts or 
stamp-acts, or butcher acts—that led to the final 
throwing off of her authority. It was the native 
mind of America beginning to assert its claims to 
self-government—beginning then, to assert in poli- 
tics that which the same native mind, within the 
last twenty years, has, for the first time, begun 
nobly to assert for itself in letters and the arts. 
It is still the policy of Great Britain that we should 
not succeed in this assertion—that we should still 
be her subject province, in one respect, if not in 
all. Her thought, on this subject, is very much 
the offspring of her wish! 

A native Literature is the means, and the only 
means, of our perfect independence. Of the im- 
portance of this agent to a people, and to the Ame- 
rican people in particular, it may be necessary that 
we should fortify our own views, by reference to 
those of adeservedly great authority. We are the 
more anxious to do this, as it appears to us that 





arising not from any superior appreciation of the merits of the 
author, but simply from the greater cheapness of the volumes. 





our people have really but a very imperfect appre- 
ciation of the subject, and regard with a strange 
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indifforéech, as ‘if the matter did not in any ways 
concern them, the great and singular struggle, now 
in progress, between the native and ‘the foreign ge- 
nius ;—the genius loci now, for the first time, strug- 
gling into birth and claiming to be heard; and that 
maternal mind, throned in the empire of song and 
thought, and upheld by the mightiest masters of 
art that ever made a nation famous, from which 
we proudly claim to’ have derivéd all the qualities 
which should accord; in the progress of time,-a 
like eminence to the genius of our country! We 
take, from the writings of Dr. Channing,the ’ fol- 
lowing lucid and comprehensive paragraph. _~ 
“The facility,” says that ‘great writer, -“ with 
which we receive. the literature of foreign coun- 
tries; instead of being.a reason for neglecting our 
own, is a strong motive for’its cultivation., We 
mean not to be paradoxical, but we believe it would 


be better to admit no books. from abroad, than to 


make them substitutes for oar own intellectual ac- 
tivity. -The more we receive from other coun- 
tries, thé greater the need of an original literature. 
A pebvple, into whose minds the thoughts of fo- 
reigners are poured perpetually, needs an energy 
within itself to resist and to modify this mighty in- 
fluence; and without it will inevitably sink, under 
the worst bondage—will become intellectually en- 
slaved. We have certainly no desire to complete 
our restrictive ‘system, by adding to it’ a literary 
non-intercourse law. We rejoice in the increasing 
intellectual connexion between this country and 
the old world.. But sooner would we rupture it, 
than see our country Sitting passively at the feet of 
foreign teachers. Better have no Literaturethan 
to form ourselves unresistingly on‘ a: foreign one. 
The true sovereigns of a country are those who 
determine its mind—its modes of thinking—its 
taste, its principles ; and we cannot consent to lodge 
this sovereignty in the hands of strangers. A-coun- 
try, like an individual, has dignity and power only in 
proportion as it is self-formed.. There isa gréat stir 
to secure to ourselves the manufacturing of our own 
clothing. We say, let others spin and weave for 
us, but let them not think for us. _ A people, whose 
government and laws are nothing but the embody- 
ing of public opinion, should jealously guard this 
opinion against foreign dictation. We need a Lite- 
rature to counteract, and to use wisely, the Lite- 
rature which we import. We need an inward 
power proportionate to that which is exerted upon 
us, as the means of self-subsistence. It is par- 
ticularly true of a people, whose institutions de- 
mand for their support a free and. bold spirit, that 
they should be able to subject to a manly and in- 
dependent criticism whatever comes from abroad. 

These views seem to us to deserve serious atten- 
tion. We are becoming, more and more, a read- 

ing people. Books are already among~ the most 
powerful influences here. The question is, shall 
Europe, through these, fashion us after its plea- 
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bate Shall Aindties be aly; an echo of what is 
thought and written under the aristocracies beyond 
the ocean ?” 

No.language “could put the importance of this 
subject more clearly before the mind; and, with- 
out dwelling upon the point, we will eriaped to 
show that the necessity of a national Literature, 
great as it is, tothe people’of every country, is of 
far miore importance to the people of the United 
States, than it can, by any possibility, be to’ any 
other. In our case, the colonial habit of deferring 
to the Mother Country is maintained and strength- 
ened, in spite of our political emaacipation, by our 
employment of the same language. Could we 
have found a new dialect—a tongue of our own, 
suitable. to our condition, atid expressive of our 
liberties, on the same battle-field where they were 
won, we should, by this time, have been in posses- 
sion of a Literature, in which they might have 
been proportionably and permanently enshrined. 
The securities for mental independence on the'part 
of France, Germany and other great nations of 
Europe, are to be found chiefly in the obstacles 
which their several languages present, as it were, 
upon the very threshold, to the invasion and usur- 
pation of strangers. ‘The unknown. tongue stands 
to the intruder in the guise of a bearded sentinel, 
jealous of every approach, and resisting the in- 
gress of all not possessing the parole. We have 
no such securities. The enemy approaches us 
with the smooth and insidious utterance of our 
mother tongue, and we are naturally slow to sus- 
pect hostility in any such approach. How admi- 
rably may we illustrate the important bearing of 
this isolated fact, by a reference to the social and 
political relation in which we stand, comparatively, 
with France and’‘England.. The former we know, 
almost entirely, by acts of kindness. By her aid, 
we Struggled into national individuality. With the 
exception of the quasi war with the Directory, the 
result of that Ishmaelite aspect in which that body 
stood to all the world, she has borne towards us, 
from the first day of our political freedom, the 
most encouraging and friendly countenance. Such, 
too, has been the aspect of her people. The books 
and bearing of her distinguished travellers among 
us have been marked by an equal sense of urbani- 
ty and justice.* England, on the contrary, almost 


’ * Would the British people desire the best, the most 
honorable and impartial commentary on the character of 
their feelings toward this country, let them compare—con- 
trast rather—the deportment of the distinguished French- 
men who have honored us with ‘their presence, and that of 
their own travellers. Let them read the Beaumonts and 
De Tocquevilles, and turn from their thoughtful, candid, 
and elevated views, to the sickening spite, the low ma- 
live, the cavilling and querulous peevishness, the dishonest 

representation, the perverse will, which cannot be made to 

see the brighter aspects of the object, but turns perpetu- 

atty to the more grateful survey of those which may offend, 
hy which the volumes of the Masryatts, the Trollopes and 
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fron the beginning, has put forth all her energies |‘ You cannot be kicked into a war with Great Bri- 
to enslave or deans us. Failing in this attempt, |tain.” What was the language of the British Com- 
she resorts to othérs, which, if less dangerous and | missioners at Ghent, met just after war had been de- 
hurtful, are as little legitimate, and prove the cha- | clared, to treat with our own, for the consummation 
racter of her feelings to have remained unchanged. | of peace !—a proceeding which smacked so much 


To this day, her writers, her travellers, her lead- 
ing men, with few exceptions—the officers of her 
navy—the agents of her government, and those 
who give utterance usually to her feelings and opi- 
nions—speak of us, habitually, in terms either of 
frank hostility, or downright scorn and contempt. 


Yet the affinities suggested by the employment of | 


a language in common, make us tolerate all the 


insults of the one, as if we still yearned for the an- | 


cient wallow of colonial dependency ;—and with 
what miserable time-serving sycophancy does a 
large and active class among us contrive to solicit 
the contumelious expression of such among them, 
as deign to look in person upon us,—examining our 
ways and means—our manners and customs, as if 
we were in reality, by nature, an inferior people, 
and not, unfortunately, too nearly like themselves 
not to be confounded with them in every other part 
of the world!* Onthe other hand, dealing with the 
French, and prompted by the hostile sentiments 
which a foreign tongue seems naturally to inspire, 
we are ready to quarrel on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Of their Science, Arts, Literature,—their 


of national timidity, as almost to justify the insolent 
demands of the enemy! The substance of their 
language was, “‘ we do not care to grant you peace, 
"till we have subjected you to a sound thrashing.” 
| But that the honor of the nation was entrusted to 
sound native minds,—men of stubborn, independent 
intelleet—it must have been dishonored.* But 
| what must have been thought of the morale of the 
nation when, even in time of war, its special repre- 
sentatives were approached in such a spirit by the 
'very people with whom we were in conflict! The 
intellect of the nation was despised, rather than its 
spirit. The spirit of a civilized nation depends so 
greatly upon its intellect, that the estimate which 
we make of the one, involves the other also. What 
had the United States done in intellectual matters, 
to compel the respect of other countries? Nothing! 
literally nothing! Our orators were numerous and 
able, it is truae—but the achievements of the tribune 
and the forum are usually of domestic recognition 
‘only. They present no enduring, or obvious memo- 
rials, before the eyes of foreign nations. 

merce was increasing our manufactures. 





Our com- 
We had 





. . . . . | . . : . . . 
inventions and discoveries, we have little, or no| shown no mean ingenuity—no inferior skill, in con- 
general knowledge, except through discolored Bri- | tending in most of the arts of trade, with rival nations. 


tish media, the prejudices of which we uncon- | But i in the superior arts, in the sciences, in poetry, 


sciously imbibe; and thus form antipathies to a great | painting, statuary, classical and general Litera- 
and friendly nation, with the same unhappy facility, | ture, the nation was totally unrepresented abroad ! 
with which we take on trust all the tastes, senti- | There was no sign-manual, characteristic of Ame- 
ments and opinions of a master, by whom we are | riean genius, to be placed before the eyes of legiti- 


much more frequently reviled than instructed. 

The birth of a home Literature is the great and | 
sufficient remedy for all these errors and absurdi- 
ties—and that Literature is born! The war of | 
1812 gave an important blow to the mental supre- 


macy of Great Britain over this country. Prior to| 


that war, what was the humiliating position in which 
we stood to that nation? Politicians will not have 
forgotten the scornful reproach, uttered, it is said 
in the very ears of our President, (Madison,) 


the Dickens’s, are blackened and branded. The commen- 
tary is not less fatal to the nation which receives, than to 
the travellers. who write, with such géut, narratives, which, 
if true, should | give pain rather than pleasure, to the people, 
who are told s -enormities of their kindred and de- 
scendants, 

* This, so far a8 our re to the people of Great Bri- 
i e musing truth which reflects the hap- 

| thé ridiculous pretensions of the 
latter, on the su ‘of manners and politeness: on the 
continent, John Bull and Brother Jonathan are usually put 
into the same. ‘category, and pronounced equally incorrigi- 
ble. If, in the estimation of the politer nations of the 
South, there be any difference between them, it is that Bull 
is more insolent, and his descendant more impertinent. 
We know not, so far as other nations are concerned, that 
either of them, on this score, has any thing to boast. 


mate and reluctant Europe. Before this sign-ma- 
nual could be made, it was necessary that the 
American mind should be emancipated from its 
memories of colonial servitude. The war of 1812 
|gave the first impulse to a consummation so de- 
sirable: The scornful deportment of Great Bri- 
tain forced upon our people, in their own spite, a 
painful, but proud feeling, of their individuality ;— 


»| made them sensible of what was due to national 


character and national pride. Perhaps, the Jesson 
was only taught and learned in part,—but it was a 
first lesson ;—to be followed up by others. The 
savage excesses in which the British soldiery in- 
dulged—their horrible outrages at Hampton and 
other places, and the Hunlike brutalities at Wash- 
ington, contributed to disturb our sympathy with 
British superiority, while making us properly re- 
sentful of theirarms. ‘The very disgraces to which 
the nation was subjected in Canada, were produc- 


* The commissioners at Ghent were Clay, Adams, Bay- 
ard, Gallatin and Russell—statesmen, who, whatever may 
be the estimate put upon their course and abilities in home 
matters, it must be admitted, were about the best persons 
who could have been chosen to treat with an insolent fo- 
reign enemy. 
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tive sof advivebla effects, i in impressing upon us, even 
through shame and stripes, a better sense of na- 
tional dignity than we seemed before to entertain. 
Our ocean-victories followed, at the happy moment, 
to confirm in us the’ new-born sense of pride and 
patriotism. That war, so equally distinguished by 
humiliating disasters and exhilarating successes, 
did very much to sever the links that bound the 
mind of the nation to its old colonial faith. A gene- 
ral intellectual awakening seemed to follow it,— 
and we suspect that the records of our patent of- 
fice, (taken as one of the signs of intellectual pro- 
gress, though in matters merely utilitarian,) will 
show a more remarkable advance in the history of 
domestic inventions, from the year 1815 to that of 
1835—a term of twenty years—than can be shown 
by any other country, of similar population, in the 
same space of time. Theartsare kindred. ‘Those 
of mere utility and those of beauty and refinement, 
however dissimilar in their uses and habiliments, 
belong yet to the same great family. ‘They are not 
hostile, though the one presides at the piano, while 


to the other is depnted the humbler duties of put- | 


ting the houseli@ld in proper order. The physical 


wanis of the individual supplied, those of his intel- | 
It is a sufficient proof) 


lect clamor for their dues. 
of the natural intellectual tendencies of the Ame- 


rican people, that their anxiety for their mental) 


supplies did not linger and wait upon those which 
concerned the animal nature only. » The non-inter- 
course with Great Britain, which had cut off the 
supplies of blankets, woollens and other commodi- 
ties of like nature, had been far more decidedly 
beneficial in cutting off the supply of books. It 
was in the very midst of the conflict that Ameri- 
can Literature, such as it is, first sprang into exis- 
tence. The Port-Folio, by Dennie, one of our best 
periodicals, was first published in 1812. This was 
not the only instance. The laws of demand and 
supply did not fail to produce their effects, and the 
same national spirit, which clamored for our own 
manufactures, was equally busy, if less clamorous, 
in striving to supply the lack of Literature. The 
preparation of school and classieal books, which 
has since become one of the most extensive busi- 
nesses of the American publisher, may be said to 
have begun at this period. At all events, we shall 
be perfectly safe in saying that, prior to 1815, the 
issues from the American press were not only re- 
prints wholly from foreign sources, but were ¢on- 
fined chiefly to works of science and education. 
We need make no special exception in behalf of the 
domestic his‘ories, which, in small editions, were 
generally so many appeals to local patriotism, and 
accordingly, most usually, were published by sub- 
scription. As little may be said of the young 
poet, who, here and there, in some one or other 
city, sent forth his slender volume at his own ex- 
pense, rather with the view to seeing his verses in 
print, than with any sanguine hope of finding pur- 


————— —$—$— 








suentins for. Sidi: For this was the period, ren- 
dered somewhat famous by the contemptuous sneer 
of the British critic, contained in the phrase,— 
since made proverbial by the noble commentary 
which American Literature has passed upon it— 
‘Who reads ar’ American book ?”” Verily, up to this 
period, writers of, American books were few indeed. 
The national mind, in every thing that belonged to 
the fine arts, belles-lettres and the superior sciences, 
seems to have acknowledged its incapacity, and to 
have surrendered itself, passively, to the foreign 
teacher, which had so recently been its tyrant. 
No works of art issued from the native press—no 
fancy, no fiction, no humor, no romance! ‘The ima- 
gination of the nation—the resources of which are, 
in reality, wondrous and unsurpassable,* crouching 
in shadow, with wing folded, and head drooping 
upon its bosom,—was not even conjectured to have 
an existence ! 

It was natural enough that, in the newly-born 
passion for thorough independence, which distin- 
guished the feelings of our people at the close of 





the war of 1812,—and which led to the adoption 
of a government system for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures,—the policy which this feel- 
ing declared, should also extend itself to other 
objects than those which concerned the physical 
being only. The policy which declared for making 
| our own woollens, necessarily gave some thought to 
‘books. But no such protection was afforded by 
government to this hranch of domestic industry. 
The notion seems to have been, if our bodies are 


* This remark may surprise those, who, not regarding the 
thousand circumstances which have tended to discourage 
the progress of the American imagination. in its legitimate 
direction, infer its absence, from the deficiency of its ima- 
ginative Literature—a deficiency, which, we hope to show, 
exists only in the ignorance of our critics as to what the 
nation has really done. But the proofs of the most vigo- 
rous imaginative presence are every where around us—in 
the boldness of our public and social designs—in the rapid 
and vehement energies of our people,—in the very extrava- 
gance of their contemplations, the unfamiliar elevation and 
novelty of their modes of speech, their swelling character, 
and really remarkable progress. The history of the people 
of the United States is atself a great and astonishing ro- 
mance. It is a history belonging to that s¢hool of which 
Robinson Crusoe is an admirable example. — ‘Here i is a na- 
tion, like the individual, cast naked upon the desert, igno- 
rant, unlettered, poor, desolate, yet, out of nn nh and 
the wondrous resources of their : 
against all enemies, without 
selves free from the “ old man of th 
term for the mother country—fou a great empire, 
building great cities, sending forth noble fleets,—penetrating 
the wildest regions— winning the mastery every where, aud 
now confronting the masters of the old world and challeng- 
ing them to a fair field and no favor. This ist 
quarrel and vexation, of sneer, and hate, : 
And all this the work of fifty years! Verily, if this do not 
prove the presence of a daring wing, then never nation 
possessed one, “The imagination has more to do with the 
















ordinary works of utilitarianism, than ordinary people seem 
o imagine. ” 
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free from foreign dominion, it matters little that} proach of incapacity, urged, not more by the British 
our thoughts, our feelings, our souls, should still| reviewer, than the European reader. Her eyes 
remain in bondage. ‘The noble and emphatic sen-| suddenly became unscaled, purged, like those of 
timent, already quoted, of Dr. Channing,—‘ We | the eagle, whose mighty youth had been mewed up; 
say, let others spin and weave for us, but let them | and the universal feeling of her people might be 
not think for us!”—suggesting, as it does, the only | compared, without extravagance of figure, to that 
great, true and patriotic principle, upon which the|of the explorer,—long desponding, wearied in his 
opinions of a citizen should be moulded, in all that | search and hopeless of success,—who, at the least 
concerns such a relation, would have shocked the | expected moment, sees land!—sees the yreen slopes, 
genius of the spinning Jenny, and caused the | the wild, gorgeous shrubbery, and the huge moun- 
throes of a moral earthquake in every manufac-|tains of the unknown empire, suddenly standing 
turing mart from Passamaquoddy to Pittsburg. | out upon his sight! The “ anch’ io son pittore !” of 
The slavish nature, however, which thus preferred | the modest painter, was suddenly ours. We, too, 
the most ordinary interests of humanity, to those | could have our possessions in the intellectual, as in 
which are calculated to lift it into excellence, and|the natural world. All was not a blank in taste 
to the rarer walks of achievement, was rebuked by | and Literature. Europe shall yet receive us, and 
the better genius of the nation: and, without any | we shall have our word in her high places of po- 
protection from government, without a tax on any |liteness and refinement! The conviction, that we 
other branch of business, that of American Litera-| too might put in our claims to appear among those 
tnre was begun. To the genius of Fennimore | nations which had long before been endowed with 
Cooper, we feel confident in saying, we owe the| the universal tongues of art and song, was one of 
first signs of a power, the first unfoldings of a/those convictions that never sleep until they have 
wing, which has since soared so famously, and | realized all the proofs which are necessary to the 
which is destined to still higher flights, if not de-| full establishment and recognition of their pre- 








nied and delayed by untoward and unfriendly cir- 
cumstance. ‘The first writings of this author ap- 
peared in 1819. How closely upon the footsteps 
of war! How soon was the question of the Bri- 
tish Reviewer-—“ who reads art American book ?”— 
answered by the writer, whose works, but a few 
years after, were read in the language of every 
nation in Christendom! As if to illustrate the con- 
test through which the nation had just gone, and 
to maintain the vigorous spirit which she had shown 
in dealing with an enemy ‘equally insolent and 
powerful, the earliest work of his pen, which drew 
the eyes of the country upon him, was founded 
upon events in the great struggle, with the same 
enemy, in 1776! The publication of “ The Spy,” 
which was the work in question, had an effect upon 
the American people, infinitely beyond any plea- 
sure which they might have gathered from its pe- 
rusal, as aromance, It was contemporaneous, in 
publication, with “The Pirate” of Walter Scott— 
a work which did not give such ample develop- 
ment to the powers of its author, and thus afforded 
an additional opportunity to the American reader, 
to institute comparisons between -them, not unfa- 
vorable to the native writer. Even asa successful 
imitation only of Walter Scott, it was an event to 
rejoice a youthful people, hitherto doubtful of their 
resources—nay, denying them—ashamed, for the 
first time, of their own previous unperfurmance, 
and solicitous of fame in new departments ;—when 
they discovered, suddenly rising in their midst, a 
genius—until then unknown—full of vigor, and 
marching, with admirable bearing, upon the very 
track hitherto trodden only by the ‘‘ Great Un- 
known!” The event opened the eyes of the nation, 
already anxious to give the lie to the scornful re- 


tensions. 

It does not militate against the claim here ad- 
vanced for Mr. Cooper to show that the novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown—works in fiction of a 
rarely imaginative and highly original complexion— 
were published in America so far back as 1798, 
1801. We could show, with little difficulty, that 
there were other names of mon of genius, at pe- 
riods equally remote, by whom--the mere date of 
their publication being alone considered—the wri- 
tings of Mr. Cooper were anticipated. But, so 
far as their effect upon the public taste and spirit 
is concerned, they might as well have remained 
unpublished to.this day. ‘Their works had no cir- 


culation, did not, in the least degree, affect the 


popular feeling, and prompted no farther search 
after a vein which was equally rich in quantity and 
kind. It is to their misfortune and to the reproach 
of the country that this was the ease. But the 
truth is, the nation was not then prepared to recog- 
nize its own genius—had not then the courage to 
assert a genius at all, without first securing the 
British imprimatur. Her training for this, from 
necessity, the hands of the foe—defeat, shame, 
foreign and domestic reproach—was yet to come. 
The genius of American Literature was born and 
could only be born, when the American people were 
prepared to receive and entertain her, to‘acknow- 
ledge her charms and to assert her pretensions. 
Such seed is seldom wasted—it comes with the oc- 
casion that demands it, and is very apt to come, 
** broad cast,” when the soil is ready for its growth. 
There is a potential significance in this last little 
paragraph, upon which we have need to linger. 
The Literature of « nation, having but the single 





audience, cannot long exist, or must exist. under 
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he most hushiliating disadvantages, if is nation, 
whether through ignorance of just standards, defi- 
ciency of taste, or imbecility of will—or all com- 


bined—is incapable of awarding an original deci-’ 


sion upon the merits of its authors. The only 
authors of a nation, who illustrate its career, and 
help its progress in the paths of moral improvement, 
are those who represent its spirit and partake its 
characteristics. 
a nation whose government recognizes the people 
as the only sources of its power. If the nation, 
then, be base and slavish, distrustful of its own 
resources, and doubtful of the genius of its sons, 
their achievements will be watched with distrust, 
and met with every species of discouragement. 
Zimmerman gives a most deplorable picture of the 
degraded intellectual condition of the German na- 
tion,* in this very particular, in their servile homage 
to the French genius in the time of Voltaire—the 
French being the courtly language, and French 
philosophy, (so called,) in the accursed scepticism 
it taught of all things noble, having fairly emascu- 
lated the popular spirit, equally of its originality 
and its faith. 


The wonderful birth and progress | tribunals. 








— a 


etveusintinedi it wou be difficult to Soproseh: 
Nor is it the least evil of this condition of the na- 
tional mind, that it will not examine the intellectual - 
claims of its own citizens, and dare not award. its 
judgment upon them. It is not content with being 
passive merely: with the sycophaney which is cha- 
racteristic of such servility, it seeks to anticipate 
the foreign arbiter by judgments hostile to the pre- 


This is more particularly true of| tensions of its sons—taking for granted—with the 


usual littleness of a self-esteem that lacks all the 
other essentials of judgment,—that an unfavorable 
decision is a safe one—at least for itself—and per- 
mits it the privilege of seeming to assert the posi- 
tion of the judge, when, really, it maintains only 
that of the executioner. American criticism has 
but two frequently exhibited this one characteristic 
of judgments only, in considering the claims and 
performances of American authorship. 

What followed from the first successes of Mr. 
Cooper and the appreciation of his countrymen ?: 
We say appreciation, for the fact is undeniable, that 
public opinion in America, did not wait in his:case, 
as it had ever done before, for the award of British 
The verdict was equally instantaneous 


to excellence of native German genius, but a few| and favorable; and the courage which dictated it 


years after the lament of Zimmerman, is equally 


was the result of that new spirit of independence, 


astonishing and encovraging, as it shows this pros-| Which was the great fruit of the war of 1812. Ofthe 
tration of a nation’s mind to depend, not upon any|!ong line of beautiful fictions, the work of his hand, 
thing radical or organic, and to be eradicable by| which adorn the infant Literature of our country, it 
certain conservative influences which are probably | is not within our province to speak. Onr present 
deeply seated in the genius of every nation. Where objects will not admit of individual analysis, which 
this intellectual prostration is found, the motive to might seem invidious, and is not essential to our 
authorship is almost wholly wanting ; and the supe-| history. But the effect of his successes upon the 
rior genius, in obedience to his intellectual tendency, | "ative intellect, in stimulating its movements, giv- 


in utter despair of his country, expatriates himself ; 


ing courage to its exertions, and converting it from 


and, in the countenance afforded by other countries, | 2 Concern of amateurship and diledtantism into an 
quickly learns to forget, and even to repudiate his employment and a profession, “— absolutely won- 
own. This melancholy history is true of several |4erful! and here, by the way, it may be well to 
Americans, whose patriotism, under the existing remark, that the Literature of a people depends 


wholly upon the fact that it is made a profession. 


Walls te 2 pacmsgs'by dy of tide. ‘Tie Anselm N othing has ever come from amateur performances 
reader will be apt, involuntarily, to apply the language of |!” letters or the arts. It must be a daily work, an 
Zimmerman, spoken of the Germans, before the awakening | habitual Jabor, exercise leading to perfection, and 
of the national genius, to his own country, The histories} the stimulus of daily necessities impelling to daily 


re not unlike, as well in the sleep as the awakening. 


“In Europe (America?) there exists a great nation dis- 
tinguished by laboriousness and industry, possessing. men 
of inventive faculties and of great genius, in as great num- 


exercise. If the reader would learn any thing on 
this head, let him look to the history of British 
Literature. He would-see how little we owe to 


ber as any other, little addicted to luxury, and the most the Sachvilles, the Rochesters, the Carews, the 
valiant among the brave. This nation, nevertheless, hates| Sucklings, e¢ id omne genus—the tribe of clever 
and despises itself ; purchases, praises and imitates only what | gentlemen about town,—and how much we owe to 
is foreign ; it imagines that no dress can be elegant, no food or| the day-laborers in letters—the constant workies— 


wine delicious or even palatable, no dwelling commodious, unless 
stuff, taylor, clothes, cook, wine, furniture and architect come to 


the Shakspeares, the Johnsons (Ben and Sam) the 


SNE Salilles eapense and: from alvead, and ghat. ade Popes, the Drydens—not forgetting that wondrous 


zest to all, from a country inhabited by its natural enemies. 


galaxy of genius, which, in spite of degradation, 


This singular nation exalts and praises solely and above mea- poverty, public scorn and private misery, still 
sure, the genius and the wit of foreigners, the paintings of| fondly labored at the shrine of the British Dra- 
foreigners, and especially with regard to Literature, foreign 
books, written in the most miserable style, are solely purchased,| _. ‘ ; 
read dnd admited by. these infatuated piglets Maa Bile |S S09R ABE ondrous story, fromaridh the more 
even of their own history, save from the faulty, unfaithful and| Slenderly endowed moderns will long continue to 
malicious relations of foreign authors !” 


matic Muse, leaving a vast storehouse of material, 





replenish their exhausted censers. I need not 
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more especially designate the Beaumonts, the 
Fletchers, the Massingers, the Fords, the Dek- 
kars, the Shirleys, the Rowleys, the Middletons 
and hundreds morc—the true depositories of En- 
glish genius—springing up in legions, as if, to use 
the humble figure employed in a previous paragraph, 
they had been sown, broad cast, by the lavish hands 
of a Deity who never sows in vain! That, up to 
the period which we have designated as the com- 
mencement of American Literature, the writings 
of Americans were not, and could not, be held in 
estimation, was due simply to the fact that Litera- 
ture among us had not arrived at the dignity of a 
profession. The song was written by the gentle- 
man in night-gown and slippers; the tale by one 
who apologized, usually, for this wandering into for- 
bidden grounds—possibly alleging a vacant mind, 
or an erring mood, for the solitary trespass; and 
promising, if forgiven for this, never, in like man- 
ner, to offend again. It would be something won- 
derful, indeed, if the expectations of the reader, 
under such assurances, should be extravagant— 
still more wonderful if he should attach any im- 
portance to a pursuit, which the amateur seemed, 
prima facie, to regard as trifling if not improper. 
That this will be the natural condition of the popu- 
lar thought, in a country subject to new and trying 
necessities of the humblest kind, is natural enough. 
That it should continue to be the popular thought, 
when the necessities of life are overcome, when 
want is driven from our doors, when plenty smiles 
upon the land, and other lands are drained for their 
luxuries, would indicate a most miserable intellec- 
tual inferiority, which, happily, is not our case. 
On the contrary, as we have shown, a national 
necessity led to the birth of a national Literature. 
With the requisitions of the people, the profes- 
sional author sprang into existence. From a sin- 
gle belles-lettres writer, we soon possessed hun- 
dreds, eager for notice in the new vocation; and 
struggling, on short commons, to be heard in song 
and story. If they could live by this profession, 
their demands, as is every where the case in the 
history of British Literature, were readily satisfied. 
Those who allege cupidity and mercenary views 
‘against the literary man, because he seeks ade- 
quate compensation for his toils, betray a singular 
ignorance of literary history. With a few splen- 
did and recent exceptions, authorship has been 
most usually the least productive of occupations. 
There is scarcely an original living writer, whether 
in America or England—as there has been no dead 
one—who, if pecuniary results were his objects, 
would not instantly resort to any other occupation. 
I can scarcely direct my attention to any other, in 
which the employé is not more at ease in his 
worldly concerns—better provided with the luxu- 
ries of life, and better prepared for the enjoyment 
of them. Literature is a self-denying vocation, 
tasking thought, and imagination, and sensibility— 





vexing the dreams—depriving the nights of reno- 
vating rests, enfeebling the frame and souring the 
temper. Its consolations are chiefly from within, 
in the exciting nature of studies and contempla- 
tions, which, while they exhilarate the fancy, by 
their intoxicating effects, enfeeble and destroy the 
frame. ‘‘ Poetry,” says Coleridge—himself one 
of the greatest geniuses of the age in which it 
starved—* has been to me its own exceeding great 
reward,” and what he has said so felicitously has 
been probably felt by all who have ever professed, 
what seems to me to have been singularly mis- 
named, when called “ La Gaie Science.” Such it 
may have been to the Minstrels of Provence. To 
the professional poet, however, its pleasures may 
be said to “‘ be born of pain and nurtured in con- 
vulsion.” The law of nature, however, by which 
they are born poets—* poeta nascitur’’—keeps them 
in shackles. Their obedience is maintained in 
spite of them. They acknowledge an iron neces- 
sity not less unyielding than that of the Grecian 
Fates ! | 

If such, in all countries, seems to have been the 
destiny of the belles-lettres writer—if such are 
his sufferings, (and the painful history of British 
Literature abounds in proofs,) and such, and so 
unsubstantial his rewards, what are the induce- 
ments, even under the best circumstances, to au- 
thorship in Americat—-Here, where we receive 
unlimited supplies of the best books, in every de- 
partment, and in our mother tongue, from Great 
Britain ; here, where the same books are present- 
ed to us at one fifth the cost at which they are sold 
in the country where produced; here, where a 
general doubt almost universally seems to have 
prevailed, as to the intellectual capacity, for such 
writings, of our own people; here, where we were © 
accustomed to defer to a foreign country the 
highest and noblest duty of a people, that of form- 
ing, upon intrinsic standards, our own judgments 
in almost every intellectual matter! With all these 
things to diseourage,—the public looking on in- 
differently,—-the publisher receiving reluctantly,— 
the mental productions of the native, the local ge- 
nius could not be restrained; and, stimulated by 
impulses born equally of patriotism and the muse, 
the first offerings of American Literature promised 
to be equally valuable and abundant. It would ex- 
ceed our limits were we to attempt any catalogue 
raisonnée, of what has been done by native author- 
ship, within that period which we have allotted to 
the achievements of American letters; but, by the 
help of a valuable pamphlet which is before us, 
prepared and published in London, by Mr. George 
Putnam, of the publishing house of Wiley & 
Putnam, we are enabled, without trouble, to array 
some facts bearing upon this subject, which are 
better calculated than any thing we could say to 
prove the importance and patriotism of American 
authorship. This pamphlet, we may say in this 
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place, contains some admirable answers, drawn 
chiefly from the argumentum ad homines, in reply 
to the sneers of the British critics, on the subject 
of American intellect. It is shown that, in nearly 
every department of Literature, American writers 
have advanced to a position of the highest respec- 
tability, frequently equality, and sometimes supe- 
riority, in comparison with those of Europe,—that 
hundreds of American books are annually repub- 
lished in London, frequently as English books, with 
their titles altered, their prefaces suppressed, and 
all those distinguishing marks obliterated, by which 
their origin might be detected ;—that some of their 
most distinguished Reviews do not scruple to ap- 
propriate entire articles from American periodicals, 
taking care to alter the ear-marks, the titles, the 
signatures, &c., and sometimes to suppress. the 
word America end substitute that of England. 
We make an extract from Mr. Putnam’s preface 
in illustration of these startling assertions, the 
shocking dishonesty of which is only best under- 
stood, when it is remembered, that they decry us, 
in the very moment of their robbery, with the de- 
claration that we have nothing fit to steal. 

** But, “* who reads an American book ?” asks the 
Edinburgh Review. A good many do so, without 
being themselves aware of it. The case of the 
‘‘ oldest” London Review appreciating the articles 
of the “ North American” well enough to appro- 
priate some of them entire, as original, acciden- 
tally omitting to mention their origin, is not a soli- 
tary one. American periodicals have contributed 
“considerably” to those of England, in mutually 
innocent unconsciousness. Some few American 
writers would scarcely recognize their own offspring 
under their new names and foreign dress....... 
Who, in looking over a list of titles, would sup- 
pose that “Quebec and New York, or the Three 
Beauties,” was the same as “ Burton, or the Sieges;” 
and ** Cortes, or the Fall of Mexico,” a reprint of 
“The Infidel ;’—that “ The Last Days of Ame- 
lian” is no other than Mr. Ware’s * Probus,” and 
“* Montacute,” only a new title for “ A New Home;” 
that Mr. Muzzey’s “ Young Maiden” and “ Yourg 
Wife,” are translated into “ The English maiden” 
and the “ English wife,” and Mr. Spark’s “ Life of 
Ledyard, the American Traveller” is only made 
more attractive as “Memoirs of Ledyard, the 
African Traveller” (anon), and two volumes of his 
% Writings of Washington,” in 12 vols., are re- 
printed with the original title and apparently as if 
complete. Dr. Harris’ Natural History of the 
Bible,” “ Bancroft’s Translation of Heeren’s poli- 
tics of Greece,” and Everett’s “ Translation of 
Buttman’s Greek Grammar” were all reprinted 
and sold as English books. Judge Story’s Law 


of Bailments” was chopped into fragments, and 
appended, here and there, by Mr. Theobald, in his 
These are a few spe- 


notes on Sir William Jones. 








Neal, of Philadelphia, published, about 1839, a vo- 
lume called “Charcoal Sketches,” with illustra- 
tions; his name appended in full. This. volume 
appears entire, plates and all, in the middleof “Pic 
Nic Papers,” etc., “ edited by C. Dickens, Esq. 3 
vols: London, 1841,” &c. The American books 
reprinted in England, as English, within the last 
ten years, according to the same authority, are 
reported as follow : 


Theology - . - - 68 works, 
Fiction - . - - 66“ 
Juvenile - - - - Sco « 
Travels - - - - 52 “ 
Education - - - - 4h °°: 
Biography - - - - ae 
History - . - - 2 +0 
Poetry - - - - = 
Metaphysics - - - - t.. + 
Philology - - - - 10«* 
Science and Law - - - Lic.“ 
Total, 382. 


This will help us to an understanding, not only of 
what has been done by American authorship in ten 
years, but what is the estimate of its value, by a 
people, to whose opinions we slavishly defer, and 
whose judgments upon us are always studiously 
disparaging. Mr. Putnam, in farther considering 
this subject, adds : 

“We have also good English authority for the 
opinion, that the Hebrew Grammar, by Nordhei- 
mer; the Hebrew-English Lexicon, by Robinson ; 
the Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, by the 
same; the Commentary on Isaiah, by Barnes; 
System of Theology, by Dwight; Geography of 
Palestine, by Robinson; Anthon’s Text Books; 
Prescott’s ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella;” “ Medical 
Jurisprudence,” by Beck; Ray’s “ Jurisprudence 
of Insanity ;” and ** Webster’s Dictionary of the En- 
glish (!!!) Language,” are all the best works, in 
their several departments, in the language.” 

The popularity of Cooper and Irving and Brock- 
den Brown, and others of our belles-lettres writers 
in England is already known, and Mr. Putnam tells 
us that the “ only translations knownin English of 
the classical works of Eschenburg, Butmann, Ge- 
senius, Jahn, Ramshorn and Winer are the Ame- 
rican. From the same comprehensive pamphlet, 
we take the following table, which will assist the 
reader greatly in his inquiry into a subject hitherto 
too little regarded. It proposes to show, though 
necessarily very imperfectly, the number of Ame- 
rican publications for the last fifteen years. 





cimens...... 


One more may be mentioned: Mr. 


SUBJECTS. ORIGINAL AMERICAN, REPRINTS. 
Biography 106 122 
History and Geog. (Am.) 118 20 

as “ (Foreign) 91 195 
Literary History 12 
ee ee Tos 

oetry 
Novels and Tales 115 unknown. 
Greek and Latin Classics, , 
with original notes 36 none. 
Do. Translations 36 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
Text books , 35 none. 
Medical, Law and Miscel- , 
laneous not ascertained 
Total, 623. Total, 492. 
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Here the domestic supply exceeds the foreign one, 
and this is the result of but fifteen years of exer- 
cise in a department entirely new to the intellect 
and the energies of the nation.. This table too, 
it may be well to remember, includes only the pub- 
lications of the chief marts of literature, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and New Haven. The! 
publications of obscure presses in cities not noto- 
riously publishing are scarcely likely to enter into 
such anestimate. But let us give another of Mr. 
Putnarm’s tables, giving the American publications 
for one year only,—that of 1834. 


SUBJECTS. ORIGINAL AMERICAN. REPRINTS. 
Education 73 9 
Divinity 37 18 
* Novels and Tales 19* 95* 
History and Biography 16 17 
Jurisprudence 20 3 
Poetry — 8 3 
Travels 8 10 
Fine Arts 8 
Miscellaneous 59 43 

Total, 251. Total, 198. 


This table fails to include the law and medical pub- 
lications. It fails also to regard the periodical 
works which form and have always formed—and, 
we may add, will always form—so large a portion 
of American Literature ;* but with all these defi- 


* The vast extent of our territory, ahd the sparseness of 
ouf population, will always tend tothe. large employment 
of periodicals, particularly monthly and weekly: publica- 
tions, for the diffusion among the more remote settlements 
of the amount of literary, social and political knowledge 
which they require.- This condition of the country leads 
to the publication-of a large proportion and greater variety 
of these works, than, we suspect, is the case in any coun- 

_try, however extensive, of Europe. Not only do most of 
“the States possess their literary periodicals, whether quar- 
terly, monthly or weekly, but, in some of the States, they 
are numerous, of all sizes and degrees of power. In ad- 
dition to these there, are numerous literary newspapers (so 
called) which furnish that strange melange—a sort of men- 
tal olla-podrida,—with which our English brethren seem to 
be particularly disquieted. : The taste of these publications 
is certainly none of the best,—wanting in congruity, and 
jumbling together, in one mass, the most irreconcilable ob- 
jects of study and reflection. But they are addressed to a 
poor people, who have just a sufficient appreciation of Lite- 
rature to demand the commodity, and who have not yet 
reached that degree of literary acumen which prompts them 
to resolve upon quality in preference to quantity. In Eu- 
rope, the same class of persons want bread rather than lite- 
rature ; and, so far, the fact is not unfavorable to the Ame- 
rican. Of our periodicals, if they cannot claim to be fully 
equal to the ablest of the foreign, they at least make such 
an approach to it as to render some of their articles, (as we 
have seen,) acceptable as original, to the pages of London 
and contemporaneous reviews. Our monthly periodicals 
we regurd as quite equal, and, in some respects, superior to 
the average of British monthlies. That they are more ho- 
nest, as more independent of book publishers and political 
parties, is beyond either doubt or question. Nor do they 
emanate from a single publishing section, but appear in al- 
most every quarter of our widely extended country ;—a 





circumstance which, besides the advantages which it af- 
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ciencies, it cannot fail to be remarked with pride 
and wonder, that the domestic is still far superior 
to the foreign supply, showing conclusively the fact 
that the intellectual. resources of the nation are 
fully adequate to its wants; and that, with no more 
encouragement tham is required to put the native 
on a simple tooting of equality, in the market, with 
the foreign author, the latter must have been nearly, 
or wholly superseded. . ‘Thus we see, that, in al- 
most every department of letters, the works of 
original American production—Education, The- 
ology, History, Biography, Jurisprudence, &c— 
exceeds the reprints of foreign in a proportion, not 
less than three to one ; the one exception to this fact, 
to which we have drawn the attention of the reader 
by an asterisk (*)—that of novels and tales, or, as 
we may say, purely. original and inventive Litera- 
ture—being one to which we may be permitted in 
this place to devote a few moments of considera- 
tion. Lest any hasty judgment may conceive the: 
relative deficiency in this class of writings, in the 
American: side of our table, to result from any 
want of those creative and imaginative resources. 
which are chiefly requisite to the production of all 
works of fictionn—we may suggest some of the 
peculiar disadvantages and difficulties under which 
this particular branch of native authorship exists. 
This disability results from the greater proportion 
of writers engaged in this species. of composition 
than in any other. While, for example, Great 
Britain possesses not more than five living histo- 
rians, she possesses more than fifty professional 
writers of fiction, not to speak of hundreds more, 
who occasionally go aside from other walks, to try 
their powers in this department. The American 
writer of fiction is consequently exposed to a de- 
gree of competition, to which no other branch of 
literary, labor is subjected. Some idea of this 
competition may be gathered from the vast number 
of the reprints of European novels and tales (95) 
reported in one year of our table; and yet these 
form but a really small number of the works of this 
class produced annually in Great Britain. The 
seductions.of this species of writing brings hun- 
dreds into the field of competition, while the colder 
and more laborious character of the studies in his- 
tory, biography and metaphysics, serve always to 
keep the number of laborers within certain and easily 
defined limits. Besides, we do not find that the 
American biographer or historian is at all engaged 
in competition with the European. The works of 
biography and history, written by Americans, are 


fords of easy diffusion, tends also to the greater originality 
and independence of their tone, modes of thinking and ex- 
pression. In addition to these, similarly scattered over our 
immense territory, are 1640 newspapers, daily, tri-weekly 
or weekly, all of which, in greater or less degree, furnish 
their readers with a certain amount of original and selected 
varieties, and are, to a certain extent, injurious to the regu- 
lar business of a professional literature, 
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most usually devoted to American subjects, subjects 
of which the European student is either totally 
unaware, or to which he is, in all probability, wholly 
indifferent. Thus, with the exception of Irving’s 
Conquest. of Granada, which is semi-historical in 
character, and Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
we do not, at this moment, recall the name of a sin- 
gle American historian who has gone out of Ame- 
rica for his subject. It follows from this, that, 
while the American historian, or biographer, free 
from competition, is almost sure of a publisher,— 
the American novelist must take his chance, in the 
same field, with hundreds of others, all of whom, as 
their works cost nothing to the American publisher 
are likely to be preferred before him. Unless he 
has already obtained a local reputation, which ren- 
ders it inevitable that an eager demand will be 
found for his writings, he may wait for months, 
and even years, without provoking the considera- 
tion of the publisher ; and hundreds of works are 
written, equal in merit to one third of the Euro- 
pean reprints, which, as the authors have not yet 
acquired the “ magic of a name” are offered to the 
publishers, gratuitously, and in vain. This is a 
point which shall be resumed hereafter. 

Enough, we think, has been already said to show 
the value of American Literature, its sudden rise 
into importance, the number of its productions, 
their great variety, and intrinsic value. This 
value, too, we have endeavored, incidentally, to 
show, being attached to them, not merely by any 
excess of national self-esteem, but, in the absolute 
want of it, and, even against their own will, by our 
hereditary enemies. We have seen that, while the 
British continue to sneer at the American intel- 
lect, its resources in fancy and imagination—the 
arts of general letters, they do so in the teeth of 
the vital fact that they are -consuming—nay, pre- 
ferring—the fruits of American Literature, in al- 
most every department—our works of history and 
education—our belles-lettres, theology, and juris- 
prudence. We do not dwell upon the humiliating 
fact, that they are making these appropriations 
clandestinely, disfiguring the commodities which 
they steal, in order to prevent their recognition. 
It is enough for our purpose, that they make use of 
the commodity, that they approve of it, applaud it, 
and frequently prefer it te their own. 

Such, then, is the history of American Literature 
for the twenty years in which it was struggling into 
existence.. Such were its triumphs and achieve- 
ments in spite of every disadvantage, in spite of the 
competition with the intellect of the maternal na- 
tion—speaking the same language—in possession 
of the same market, and secure, not only of the 
market, bit of the exclusive faith and confidence 
of the American people. In that brief period, 
amidst these disadvantages and disabilities,.we pro- 
duced our metaphysicians, our historians, our phi- 
losophers, Our poets, our novelists, and, through 
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them, compelled a hearing in the European courts 
of art and refinement, as we had already done, 
through our statesmen and warriors, in the cabi- 
nets of European politics. What might have been 
augured from such a beginning? What a long and 
glorious future was to” be inferred from such a 
dawn! The calculation rests with every reader. 
Enough for us to say that, according to all reason- 
able measures of conjecture, it would seem to be 
impossible, easily,—the circumstances being suf- 
fered to remain unchanged— 


“To fix a barrier to the giant’s strength 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race.” 


But the circumstances of his career were not suf- 
fered to remain unchanged. His strength has sud- 
denly been paralyzed, his swiftness has been curbed, 
his limbs are no longer free, his flight is no longer 
upward, onward, contending for the goal. He lies 
prostrate—his limbs fettered—his strength and 
spirit humbled and prostrate in the dust. Ameri- 
can Literature is as suddenly silent as if it never 
had a voice. Its authors, if they have not ceased 
to write, have almost ceased to publish. Some of 
them, through sheer necessity, are driven to other 
and less congenial occupations; and the books which 
are now given us from the press, are a kind which, 
evidently, if they give bread to publisher and 
printer, can afford little or nothing to the writer. 
The inquiry into the cause of this singular and sud- 
den change must be reserved for another commu- 
nication. 
I am, sir, with sentiments 
Of real respect, very 
Faithfully yours, 
W. Gitmore Sums. 
Woodland, Nov. 10, 1843. 





NIGHT. 
BY ANNA MARIA HIRST. 


There is a holy silence in the air, 
An audible stillness soothing to the ear; 
The moon is passing in a golden glare 
Over the azure of the starry sphere, 
Save, when a cloud of fleecy, silvery grey, 
Dims for a moment her delicious ray. 


Hail to the Night, the noble, nun-like Night ! 
The city slumbers in a sleep, as sound 

As though some seraph onan earthward flight 
Around the scene a heavenly charm had wound, 

And over mortal eyes a spell had shed 

To make this seem—a city of the dead! 


Nought breaks the silence but the cricket's note, 
An orison that breathes the singer’s bliss, 
Poured thankfully from out its tiny throat 
Upon the low breeze that my brow doth kiss-- 
A lay of love in joy, in rapture given, 
To One, who hears it ‘mid the hyms of heaven. 








Donna Florida. 





1 gaze from out my lattice, and | see 
Each loftier objeet glow with liquid light; 
Palace and prison, temple, spire and tree, 
Rise up, like Titans, gleaming on the night ; 
And far away the river runs, its breast 
Dimpled with stars that lie in dreamy rest. 


I love the day, the sun, the liquid sky, 
Undimmed and stainless as was once my heart 
When life was like a garden, and my eye 
Had seen no sorrow, nor I'd felt its smart, 
For it doth seem a warrior, clad in light; 
But more | love the melancholy Night— 


The noble night; for, over my spirit’s care, 
She breathes a soft and all subduing charm; 
And, in the coolness of the midnight air, 
When seated in my chamber, dark and warm, 
I trace the presence of God's guardian things, 
And deem its breath the fannings of their wings. 
Philadelphia, August, 1843. 





DONNA FLORIDA, 


A Poetical Tale, by the author of “ Atalantis,” Southern 
Passages and Pictures,’ &c. Charleston, Burges and 
James, 1843. 

The Author of this Poem, Mr. Simms of South 
Carolina, is the most extensive, and one of the most 
popular writers in the South. Every department 
of authorship has engaged his attention, and in 
each no inconsiderable success has crowned his 
efforts. Even northern exclusiveness has admitted 
him to a participation in the bright rewards of 
fame. Had his literary efforts been even far less 
successful, great would have been his meed of 
praise, for his high aims and noble resistance to 
the tendencies and circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. The genius of the South is glowing, 
but yet how little is it employed in sustained and 
continuous literary pursuits! The eloquence, which 
so often pours forth in the forum, the legislaiive 
hall and on the hustings can be and is transferred 
to the inspiring page ; but how seldom and, compara- 
tively, by how few! Hence, it often happens that 
the pens of scholars and orators amongst us are 
rude and most ungraceful. Yet, Mr. Simms has 
made Literature his profession, his maintenance 
and his delight. History acknowledges his ser- 
vices; Fiction, well pleased, exultingly bears his 
conceptions to Nature and Nature owns them ; and 
Poetry greets him with her smile; whilst Virtue 
makes no complaint for the injustice too often in- 
flicted upon her. Were Mr. Simms to present him- 
self to the Goddess of Poetry to receive the most 
welcome smile, to which he is entitled, he would not 
take “ Donna Florida” as his offering; but we do 
not hesitate to say that this offering would be ac- 
ceptable. ‘ Atalantis” is of a higher aim and higher 
attainment, and “ Southern Passages and Pictures” 


would better sustain the author’s title to the reputa- 
tion of a Poet. 


[ January, 


After two careful perusals, we commend Donna 
Florida to our readers, because its perusal will well 
repay them, because it has beauty and humor; be- 
cause it is a continuous poem, with variety of inci- 
dent and delineations of character. One who looks 
into Griswold’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America,” 
will find that we have an almost countless throng 
of poetical writers ; and, when he has gone through 
that long list, he can sum up many others not in- 
cluded in it, and who are just as worthy of a place 
as many who are. If he be a lover of poetry and 
ambitious of his country’s fame in this charming 
department, he will ask, where are the bold concep- 
tion, the sustained design, the outwrought idea of 
the master mind? Here, some production will ar- 
rest his attention, displaying no common genius, 
but the subject is often unworthy, is not elaborated 
and is evidently hastily despatched. ‘The monthly, 
the weekly, the daily call and they print. Hardly 
one “ longing after immortality,” one ray of Hope 
beyond the grave, inspires their song, or illumi- 
nates their pages. Poets, of America! be not so im- 
patient ;—hoard your wealth; garner your thoughts 
in the store house of your minds, and let them 
‘tarry long in their inner chambers.” So shall 
the little you may do outweigh, outlast, outshine 
all that you ever have done, or ever can do, as you 
now seek Fame. Better far to leave one rare 
jewel to your children, never having seen it sparkle 
on yourselves, than deck yourselves with imitation 
gems whilst you live. Value not so much the 
mere sheen and flash, as the excellence and pre- 
ciousness of that which emits it. Aim higher. 
You versify enough ; but walk more difficult paths, 
attempt higher flights, that will require the sus- 
tained wavings of your bright pinions. Plan, study, 
execute for immortality. Eagles of thought, fly 
straight towards the Sun! 

But, in our earnestness, we forget Donna Flo- 
rida. This poem, occupying four cantos, was mostly 
the production of the author's youth, and, as such, 
he confesses a partiality for it, which induced him 
to publish it, notwithstanding some weighty objec- 
tions in his own mind. Being of that class of per- 
sons, who endeavor to form a just judgment rela- 
tively to all the circumstances, we are glad it was 
published. ‘The author’s candor has, in the pre- 
face, given a fair criticism of the poem and, of 
course, he must expect many to concur with him. 
The metre and style of the Poem are borrowed 
from Don Juan, which the author thinks unfortu- 
nate. All poems are likely, in these respects, to re- 
semble others that have been written ; yet the more 
celebrated and unique the model, the more will the 
imitation suffer from the contrast. But the author 
has not borrowed his thoughts, nor his subject 
from Byron. It is true that the waywardness of 
his reflections, and the melange of pathos, humor 
and sober thought are copied after the Noble Bard, 
and there are many points of resemblance, many 
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concurrent ideas; but the delineations of character 
are the author’sown. Still the poem suffers greatly 
from the contrast with its original, in every res- 
pect, but one. It discards, with one or two slight 
exceptions, the impurity of its model. Having 
said thus much, we will proceed to consider the 
poem, pretty much as if Don Juan had never been 
written. ; 

The subject is the Love of Don Ponce De Leon 
and his adventures in America, whither he comes 
in search of the fabled “Fountain of Youth.” 
The constant readers of the Messenger may recol- 
lect an article that appeared some time since, from 
the pen of another South Carolinian, on this subject. 

The story purports to be told by the author’s 
grandam, on whose tongue many legends warmed, 
** some beyond scope of rhyme and more of reason.” 
The poet says, 

“‘ And if to you such legends be dear, 

Sit down, and while the warm South is breathing o’er us, 
We'll bring the spirits of the Past before us.” 

There lived in Arragon, a most beautiful, though 
fickle and teasing maiden, the envy of every lass 
and the adored of every beau. She did not scru- 
ple to trifle with the hearis that sought her favor, 
and returned with scorn the hate of the envious; 


“She heard the sighs of man and groans of woman, 
With an indifference that was scarcely human.” 


Her various charins the poet sets forth with almost 
wearying prolixity ; and makes her, indeed, a lovely 
coquettish creature. ‘ Her eyes the polar lights 
in Love’s astrology ;” her mouth, “ that rosy bible 
on which love has sworn.” She was young, scarce 
sixteen—“ graceful as any willow by the wave ;” 
and very much like Araby’s daughter ; 

“ Lovely as any pear] beneath the tide, 

Down ‘neath the Mexic waters, deep but clear.” 
But we do not see the beauty of the useless repeti- 
tion in these two lines. The Poet heaps too many 
pretty things upon his heroine and the description is 
so unnecessarily protracted, that it is interrupted in 
several places. Yet the author seems to have 
‘“‘had his eyes open ;” for he boldly declares, 

“ With a tradesman dread, 

Lest you should not appreciate my wares, 

I'll dwell at large on each particular head, &c.” 
He should have remembered that tradesmen some- 
times prevent an appreciation of their wares, by 
dwelling too much on their value. 

This fair girl had a sire, “a thick, short, gouty, 

drowsy, frowsy knight,” who cared for nothing, but 


“* how to boil eggs,” and left her te do as she pleased. | 


Among the numerous suitors of the Lovely Leo- 
nora, there was one whose fame, won in the Moorish 
wars, had filled the nation. This was Ponce de 
Leon, the bravest of the brave, but time had laid 
its silver on his head, and something of its stiff- 
ness on his limbs. He woos the lass, reckless of 
her mischief; and, Othello-like, strives to move her 
by his dangers past and glories won. But 





“When he boasted in his loudest strain, 

She said, ‘ah! me, you can’t do that again! 

You’re old now, good Don Ponce, your brightest days 
Have vanished in the wars.’” 


The sturdy knight laid vigorous siege ; but his at- 
tacks were less effectual, than they had been upon 
the Moorish castles, and he was forced to retire in 
despair; but not without a serious expostulation 
with Leonora. Most disconsolate Ponce—and all, 
the Poet says, for want of Quirk’s patent wig! 
But the Romantic tale of a Portuguese sailor soon 
revives his hopes, and the withering Ponce dreams 
of tasting a draught of immortal youth. He rushes 
to the pre ence of Leonora, who mocks at his won- 
drous tale, tho’ ~h related by the “‘ soberest man on 
earth” and attested by the Aleayde. Pence holds 
up the record and beseeches her to read it. 


“The maiden laugh’d more merrily than ever; 
‘ You read it, good Don Ponce ;’ she slyly cried. 
‘What, take precedence of a lady, never!— 
No, dearest, [ would have you satisfied ;’ 
Again the lady laughed ; the knight was clever; 
Prompt at evasion, though it touch’d his pride ; 
For on his cheek a deep red flushed the brown— 
But still he kept the paper upside down. 


“ And, spite of all her laughter, he proceeded : 
‘Be mine, dear Leonora. Let us seek 

That fountain, then—its waters, haply needed 
By all, will bring back beauty to my cheek ; 

Life, youth and love, not ignorantly pleaded, 
From heaven, shall be our ministers, and speak 

For each desire that gathers in the breast, 

Ere yet it rises to our thoughts confess’d. 


“<The youth that is perpetual, won from heaven, 
Shall bless us twain on earth. The flow’rs shall bloom 
Perennial, and all blessings shall be given, 
Unqualified, untainted, free from doom ;-—— 
No treasure then can from our grasp be riven, 
Life shall have no dez:ial, earth no tomb; 
Days dawn and set, ani every day endear ye 
To other days !’—‘ Ab "’ said the maid, ‘how weary ! 


«What, shall there be no quarrels—no commution, 
Will tempests sleep—shall | not use my tongue ;— 
Will the storms cease to scare us on the ocean; 
Shall we no wore by sweetest woes be wrung ; 
No widowswvod !— no children !’—‘* What a notion!’ 
Replied Don Ponce. ‘ Why, shall we not be young, 
Forever loving, Leonora’ ‘ean, sir, 
You stop awhile,’ said she, ‘and take my answer? 





“«« This fountain, should you find it, is a treasure, 
That richly must repay your toil and care ; 
When you have found it, it shall be my pleasure,— 
Provided always that it makes you fair,— 
To be your wife, sir, at your earliest leisure, 
On one condition more, which you shall hear : 
Namely, that you shall bring across the oeean, 
Some dozen bottles of this princely lotion. 


“«¢ They shall be bottled by your knightly hands, sir, 
That so there may be no deception done; 

You shall, to have the bottles clean, command, sir, 
At least three days of washing for each one ; 

Fill’d, then,—cork’d, sealed and labelled,— understand, sir, — 
And thenceforth sacred to my use alone ; 

You shall, in all your troubles, storms and strifes, sir, 





Watch these same bottles as you love your life, sir. 
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‘«*'These unto me deliver’d, and your youth 
Renew’d, as you avow it then will be; 
Your love the same as now, soul full of truth, 
No loss of member or of strength to see; 
My promise, which I make to you in sooth, 
Shall be fulfill’d, bear witness, heaven, for me; 
Provided, while you’re seeking youth o’er sea, sir, 
There comes no lovelier youth a-seeking me, sir.’” 


Leonora then sings him a Lay, very unequivocal 
in its insinuations. “ Fizz, fuzz, pop, bang, the 
knight’s rage was terrific.” Still, he protests that 
the waters when bottled lose much of their virtue, 
and urges Leonora to go over as his bride and see 
him quaff the rejuvenescent draught,—but she was 

“ Sorry she could not then afford relief; 

Mast first behold the change on beard and hair; 

And then, if no one better graced came seeking, 

He might renew, on terms, his present speaking.” 
Leonora’s treatment of Don Ponce is malicious and 
heartless ; but, allowing for the intentional exag- 
geration and burlesque of the author, true to Na- 
ture. What a dance, do young belles, even now, 
often lead “ old bachelor” lovers! The ordinary 
associations connected with this subject constitute 
one defect of the Poem; but there are many acces- 
saries, skilfully used by the poet, which counteract 
their influence. 

No alternative is left the defeated Ponce, but to 
seek that enchanted Fountain. With saddest heart, 
tho’ tearless eye, he bids adieu to Spain, and fol- 
lows the sun as he goes “ down behind the billow’s 
breast.” 

Like Harold, he pours forth his lament, which 
suffers from the contrast, though there are some 
good things in it. His indignation breaks out 
@ against the relentless beloved, for 

“Packing him forth o’er sea and wood and mountain 

To bottle water for you from that fountain.” 

Hope of gain, love of adventure, flight from pun- 
ishment and attachment to himself had collected 
him a bold and motley crew. Among them was 
“a tall, brave looking lad, whose sparkling eye se- 
cured the Knighi’s attention.” 

**¢ Your name? Who are you ?’—thns to the unknown 

Spake Ponce de Leon.—‘ We have met before !’ 
‘Perchance,’ replied the youth ; ‘but I am one 

You know not—of my lineage proud, but. poor ;— 

Of friends bereft, by cruel fate undone, 

, I seek my fortune on the Indian shore ;— 

I feel that [ have in me soul and strength, 

And trust in God to make them known at length.’ 
“<’Tis a brave spirit j—but, declare your name!’ 

* That I must make ;—a pride that will not bear 
The sting of sympathy, and feels its shame, 

Forbids me yield my father’s to your ear : 

Too proudly chronicled by deeds of fame, 
Let it be silent till mine own appear ; 
When I have Won my laurels I wil speak 
What now would bring the blush upon 1 ‘cheek ! 
‘* Meanwhile, | am Don Ferdinand de ‘Laye, 

Provengal lineage ;—this shall be my. style ; 
Till, with occasion, I may pierce my, way 

To glory, that my deeds may win ‘ong smile’— 
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: Ha! then, you sid rT he pai eneniele yea,’ 
And a slight redness tinged his cheek the while,— 

‘I love, Don Ponce, but love without a penny 

Is sure, in Spain, the maddest love of any.’ 


“* Unless it be the grey-beard love ;’ our knight 


Thoughtfully murmured. ‘Strange!’ he mused a space ; 
‘This youth and I were both in better plight 

Were we but fortuned in each other’s case ; 
Had he my wealth, his barriers would be slight, 

Mine were all tumbled an I wore his face ;— 
The devil take these women—how they worry us, 
Tease, tear, vex, wear, and flurry, hurry, scurry us! 


w» 


Don Ponce makes this proud lad his confidant and 
unceasingly pours his laments into his ear. This 
De Laye was Leonora’s own Alphonso: and when 
no one was near he feasted his heart with her love- 
breathing letter. De Laye, too, sings his parting 
strain : 


* That sun which sinks with glorious train 
Beneath the dark blue sea, 

Shall hail me when he soars again, 
Far distant, love, from thee ; 

Yet when he rises in the east, 
I'll fancy that he bears 

A tribute from thy heaving breast, 
Affection’s gift of tears.” 
* ~ + 

“Yet, though the soothing dream be vain, 
Of joys at future meeting ; 

Of early bliss renew’d again, 
As dear and not so fleeting ; 

Yet shall the bird of better days 
From memory’s lab’rinth wander, 

To glad the pilgrim’s devious ways, 
With music sweeter, fonder.” 
- * * 

“* Ves, thou wilt watch that sun’s last tint, 
As in the west declining, 

Thou seest him leave his latest print 
On rocks where | am pining ; 

And think and fancy brighter days, 
When we may see it streaming 

Its firés upon our mutual gaze, 
In milder lustre gleaming.” 
7 * * 

“ Farewell, the home that hope endears, 
Where young contentment found me, 

Nursed in the arins of friendly years, 
With spring-flowers bursting round me ; 

Farewell, dear maid,—yet, ah !. the song 
That wakes such fond emotion, 

Is silenced in that thunder gong, 
That shakes the realm of ocean.” 


After a long voyage they reach America, where 
opens the fourth and best Canto, containing much 
really heroie. The author now invokes the Muse and 
takes occasion to pay a patriotic tribute to his coun- 
try. The Poet should ever seek to celebrate and 
exalt his land. 
“ She must have health and strength—a wing that soaring 
Through cloud anc storm thay make the heavens her own ; 
An eye that far, thro’ depth of sky exploring, 
May challenge the keen glances of the sun ; 
A wealth of thoughts and images outpouring, 
Worthy the wondrous world, her wing hath won ; 
And, still subservient to her song, the splendor, 
Of all that makes her realm, of rich, and wild, and tender! 
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“ Her rocks, her streams, her mountains as they stand, 
Homes of the pure, the beautiful in heaven; 
Skies softly set, that, spreading o’er the land, 
Show bridals of rare beauty, morn dnd even ; 
And ob! the mighty rivers, wild and grand, 
With seas that leap from heights by thunder riven ; 
And all the thousand tributary sights, 
That in our forest land, reveal such dear delights. 


“ Of these must she partake,—whatever glory, 

Boon Nature yields us of the bright, the fair, 
Shall, in her every feature, have its story, 

Prove her original and make her dear : 
The giant tree by years and moss made hoary, 

The wondrous cavern and the fountain clear; 
Hills, vales and streams must still reflect her beauty, 
Inspire her strain and win her constant.duty. 


‘‘A rare and wondrous form, she rises slowly, 
Even by her own magnificence opprest ; 

Though proud her glance, yet is her aspect holy, 
As speaking the sweet peace within her breast ; 

Though distant still, yet neither dim nor lowly,— 
The single star that flames upon her crest 

Shall blaze upon the nations till they own, 

The sovereign is most worthy of the throne.” 


Don Ponce and his hardy warriors, De Laye se- 
cond in command, are soon engaged in deadly con- 
flict with the Indians. Leonora is their watch- 
word; and as De Laye even more loudly utters 
that dear sound, the ignorant Ponce applauds his 
devotion to his leader. Foremost in the fight is 
De Laye. He breaks the ranks‘of the enemy, 
“whirls, shouts and stands alone.” Now comes 
the gallant Seminolé to meet him. What can be 
more grand than the noble son of Nature, step- 
ping forth in the pride of prowess, the solemnity of 
battle and the majesty of his free forest and moun- 
tain spirit! Thus appears Mico. 
“ Never did Art in happiest hour unfold, 

So proud a presence ;—never to the eye, 
Did mortal, fashioned in superior mould, 

The cunning scrutiny of Art defy ; 
Or woman love, or rival man behold 

A shape more perfect in its symmetry ¢ 
The Apollo, with his ready shaft to strike, 


Was only not inferior, yet how like! 


“The lion in his port, and in his glance, 
The eagle, free, commercing with the sun ; 
Yet, subtle as the serpent’s, to entrance, 
The victim that he only looks upon ; 
How swift and yet how graceful his advance,— 
How fearless, as with fight already won; 
He seeks no common foe, no feeble prey, 
But, scorning all beside, at once confronts De Laye.” 


We wish we could venture to give, in full, the con-| to perfecting the rhyme and metre. 


flict between the two champions. 


for sparing the heathen’s life. ‘ Saul had slain 

his thousands, but David his tens of thousands,” 

and jealousy was now burning in the breast of De 

Leon. In rage, he strode the bloody field, mut- 

tering curses on his rival, and coldly slaying the 

wounded Indians. Now, too, he complains of De 

Laye’s taking the name of Leonora upon his lips. 

Still his jealousy he conceals, and 

““ Smiling, smirking, like an ancient sinner, 

He kept his wrath in cool till after dinner.” 

Thus abruptly terminates Donna Florida, before 
we have got to the title of the book. We have 
dwelt so much upon it, because it is a Southern 
poem, which afforded us pleasure, and gave us oc- 
casion to offer a few suggestions, deemed impor- 
tant ; and because we wished, by a fall analysis, to 
give the public, whose award the author awaits, 
the means of deciding whether it shall be conti- 
nued and finished. It is but an “ introduction” to 
a “story sufficiently interesting in the sight of the 
author and susceptible of poetical embellishment 
to make him desirous of giving it a proper shape 
and utterance.” Whether he will continue it, in 
this form, or not, depends upon the decision of the 
reading public. We can not but deem it injudi. 
cious and unsatisfactory to invoke the public judg- 
ment of a contemplated production from a mere 
“introduction,” which confessedly furnishes no 
clue to the interest of the sequel. We say yes; 
not because the author would stake his reputation 
upon it; but because, without attempting a great 
deal, it is interesting and highly creditable, and 
the American Muse should be encouraged to take 
extended and continuous flights. ‘The sequel, too, 
will command the matured powers of the author 
and will certainly embody a pure and lofty home- 
patriotism. 

With a few. critical remarks, we will dismiss the 
Poem. The digressions-are, to use the author’s 
own words, ‘too long and too artificial, for the 
success of a. composition, which, forbearing per- 
sonal sarcasm and domestic satire, makes no ap- 
peal to those vulgar tastes, which delight in nothing 
half so much.” ‘The reflections are often just and 
well-timed ; but sometimes the author, we suppose, 
gives place to humor rather than to his true senti- 
ments. In some passages, the good and bad in 
human nature are well contrasted, as in the case 
of woman. Sometimes, too little attention.is paid 
; However, a 


It was of varied | little irregularity may relieve monotony. We have 


success and of doubtful issue for some time; at}marked some places where there appears to be too 
length,the horse of De Laye is slain and his sword | sudden a descent in the style, or sentiment; as in 


shivered by the battle axe of the Indian. 


Whilst | this, when De Laye spares Mico; 
the Spaniard is avoiding the fast blows of the vigo- 
rous chief,and all escape from death seems well nigh 


‘A generous feeling in his bosom swelling 
Denies that one so fearless, battling so, 


hopeless, a pistol shot prostrates the Indian ; but | Should perish prostrate, weaponless and maim’d ;— " 


the magnanimous De Laye Spares his fallen foe and 


A feelinig that Don Ponce severely blamed.” 





he is borne from the field. Don Ponce did not} Leonora would hardly apes. thus to Alphonso, i in 
appreciate this noble phirsiey and blamed De Laye a love letter : 


~ 
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“ Perchance *twere wisdom to impose a check on 

Your ardent spirit, when you reach those shores, 
Lest you should find some Indian’s venom’d arrow, 

When you least think it, sticking in your marrow.” 
In description, a writer may ridicule and burlesque 
any thing, however serious, if it suits his humor 
or his purpose ; but when he puts language into the 
mouth of another, it must be suitable to the feel- 
ings and sentiments of the speaker. Fickle and 
coquettish as Leonora was, she would not trifle 
with De Laye, She might use the following, in 
ridicule of Don Ponce: 

“Yet should you of these waters get supplies, 


Fill me some dozen bottles, cork and seal e’m, 
Or find a way from old Don Ponce to steal ’em.” 


Still it may be doubted whether the poet has not 
been a little inconsistent in making Leonora sati- 
rise, as it were, her sex’s weakness and love of 
cosmetics. _ 

We were struck with the truth of the following 
paradox ia social and domestic philosophy — 

“Its (the world’s) double singles and divided pairs.” 


It well expresses the too frequent divisions of clo- 
sest unions and the resources of individual happi- 
ness. We wish we could, in conclusion, give you 
the denouement of the tale. Let us guess. De 
Laye gains verdant laurels in the South ; turns out 
to be the son of Don Ponce, is acknowledged by 
him, receives his wealth, marries Leonora, and 
brings her to this country, where she becomes 
Donna Florida. Thus Don Ponce consoles him- 
self with a daughter-in-law instead of a wife and 
goes down to the tomb, his youth as unrenewed as 
if he had never heard of the immortal Fountain. 





CHAOS. 
BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


ORDER sprung out of Chaos! Darkness deep 
Enshrouded Earth, which had no form nor mould, 

While howling winds the turbid waters sweep 
Along the shore in mountain billows rolled ; 
Here, satyrs ’mid the gloom fit converse hold, 

And spirits of the deep their counsels laid, 

_ While sea to shore the solemn mysteries told 
In whispering ripples, when the storm was staid, 
To give its audience to the silent serenade. 


The beetling crag raised high his rugged brow, 
Like some dark prince of night in awful mood, 

Till wide-spread, wild convulsion laid it low, 
Leaving its fragments where it once had stood ; 
Or there the shifting rock sublimely rude, 

Denuded of its soil in silence lay, 
Without a root to spring in solitude ; 

Or fierce volcanic fires intestine play, 

Heaving a thousand hills and strata while they may. 


No fertile vale retired in modest bloom, 

To shrink from sight while decked in beauty’s robe, 
No fragrant flowers shed round their rich perfume 

To please the sentient wanderers of the globe— 





Nor birds nor bees the honeyed goblets probe ; 
No lofty trees their fruitful branches rear, 
No gladdened beasts the annual yield consume, 
No sun rolls round to mark the changing year— 
The darkened spot of earth is desolate and drear. 


And this was Cuaos! Nature knew no rest, 

But the loud roar of Ocean with its surge 
Poured full upon Oblivion’s awful breast 

Its wrathful, deep, and unrecorded dirge ; 

Alarmed at sounds like these, the shores emerge 
In mural cliffs, and every element 

Which spoke its ragings to the farthest verge 
Of Earth’s extended void, in wildness spent, 

Sported with earth and sea and rent the firmament. 


But order, peace, and law must be supreme, 
And Anarchy must leave his terror-throne ; 
To die away at Heaven’s effulgent beam 
And leave no impress where he once was known ; 
Then on the lab’ring void a ray was thrown, 
Leaping in glory from the fount of light, 
Owning no source but Gop’s command alone 
To fill the wide expanse, and make it bright, 
And drive to deeper gloom the shadowy veil of night. 


Behold the change, and with unshaken eye, 
And strong unwavering powers behold the scene! 
See where the fallen and conquered princes lie, 
Tamed and subdued to see the light serene, 
As Day flings forth his broad reviving sheen ; 
See the wild ruin on the page of gloom, 
Which stamped its heel upon the young terrene, 
As, just escaping from the troubled womb 
Of unknown night, it felt its vigors spring and bloom. 


“Let THERE BE Lieut!” and all the universe 
Awoke in smiles to greet the dawning year, 

And the glad song with ceaseless praise rehearse ; 
Creation strung its lyre, and swept its clear 
And rich, harmonious tones from sphere to sphere ; 

Joy leaped upon its course with quickened bound, 
Till realms illimitable gladly hear 

The swelling notes, and catching quick the sound, 

Send it to farther worlds to speed its course around! 





PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A book of thoughts and arguments, originally treated. By 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq., M. A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford. London, Joseph Rickerby (lst. series) 1838. 
‘J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Picadilly, second series, 1842. 
Philadelphia, Herman Hooker, both series in one vol; 
1843. 

We had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with Tupper’s brilliant thoughts, several years ago, 
in Philadelphia, during a most joyous period, at 
the house of a clerical friend, to whom the first 
series of the London Edition had been presented. 
Charmed with its Christian philosophy, its deep 
reflection, its exalted sentiment and its poetry, its 
pages gave no little delight. We were not long 
in seeking to possess it. Sure enough, Jonathan 
had found out its merits; but being too anxious 
to turn a penny, had jumbled its nicely divided 
verses into close paragraphs. It was too much 
like finding favorite poetry printed en masse, and 
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we declined the purchase. Since then, several 
efforts to obtain the work proved ineffectual, until 
a short time since, when, in Philadelphia, we bor- 
rowed our old acquaintance and were able to 
procure the second series of the London Edition. 
But now we are indebted to Mr. Hooker for the 
entire Work, neatly and beautifully arranged like 
the original. We wished it for the purpose of 
treating the readers of the Messenger to some of 
its gems. There is one circumstance connected 
with the American edition important enough to be 
mentioned. In the absence of an International 
Copyright Law, Mr. Tupper sold his imprimatur 
to Mr. Hooker and called upon the honor of the 
American publishers, not to interfere with his re- 
ward. 

That the work will commend itself to all tastes 
as it does to ours, we do not expect ; for some have 
a horror of philosophy and of sober serious reflec- 
tion. In these days of laughter-loving and comi- 
cality, many like humor only. We derive much 
enjoyment from a hearty cachination, and we trust 
have an appreciation of wit, of which, among all 
the fun so prevalent, there is now so very little. 
But that mind is not to be envied which enjoys the 
light and the humorous only and always, and has 
no taste for moral and religious sentiments. Tup- 
per’s thoughts are numerous, and many of them 
exquisite and poetically expressed; but there is 
hardly a light one among them; though he finely 
exhibits the value and importance of smallest trifles. 
The chapters are short and can be read at intervals, 
thus not wearying any with their lofty seriousness. 
Some will say, ‘Have we not the proverbs of 
Solomon, and who wants any more?” Tupper 
himself shall answer-- 


“ What, though a guilty man renew that hallowed theme, 
And strike, with feebler hand, the harp of Sirach’s son? 
What though a youthful tongue take up that ancient parable, 
And utter faintly forth dark sayings, as of old? 
Sweet is the virgin honey though the wild bee have stored 
it in a reed ; 
And fair the living flowers, that spring from the dull cold sod. 
Wherefore, thou gentle student bend thine ear to my speech? 
Commend thy mind to candor and grudge not as though thou 
hast a teacher, 
Nor scorn angelic Truth for the sake of her evil herald, 
Heed not him, but hear his words and care not whence they 
come. 
The viewless winds might whisper them, the billows roar 
them forth. 
Let us walk together in the shaded paths of meditation ; 
And charity not be a stranger at the board that is spread for 
brothers.” 


Surely the reader must now be prepared to judge 
with mildness and charity, and will not let his “ Judg- 
ment set her seal until she hath poised her balance.” 

The topics treated are numerous and diverse ; 
familiar, yet important; associated with the home- 
spun duties of life and yet linked with the loftiest 
aims and aspirations of the human mind. In his 


becomes turgid and a little grandiloquent ; after the 
original, sometimes incongruous, but seldom ob- 
scure. To many, his thonghts will appear often 
labored; and the wonder will be whence came 
this,—it is strained and not the spontaneous out- 
pouring even of a gifted mind. This is, doubtless, 
sometimes true. But some minds are so full of 
thought, so expanded in the range of their asso- 
ciations, so teeming with rich suggestions, that their 
ordinary flow seems forced to those of more con- 
tracted sphere. It is as natural for Niagara to 
pour its earthquake flood as for the rivulet to trickle 
down the hill. Tupper draws from every legiti- 
mate source; and the useful Arts and Practical 
Sciences have furnished him many beautiful and 
striking illustrations. How beautifully and forci- 
bly he has unfolded some of the many paradoxes 
in human life! “ Truth in things false ;” “ Good in 
things evil;” ‘“ Hidden uses;” “ Indirect influen- 
ces ;” “ Trifles” and the like. The tone of the 
whole is deeply religious, as are many of the sub- 
jects. 


“To meanest matters I will stoop, for mean is the lot of 
mortal; 

I will rise to noblest themes, for the soul hath an heritage 
of glory ; 

The passions of puny man ; the majestic characters of God ; 

The feverish shadows of Time, and the mighty substance 
of Eternity.” 


These are the themes and for the most part they 
are worthily and wisely treated. Wispom must 
have charms and communion for one who can thus 
portray her. 


“Few and precious are the words which the lips of wisdom 
utter: 

To what shall their rarity be likened? * * * * * 

They be chance pearls, flung among the rocks by the sullen 
waters of oblivion, 

Which Diligence loveth to gather and hang round the neck 
of Memory: 

They be white-winged seeds of happiness, wafted from the 
islands of the blessed, | : 

Which Thought carefully tendeth in the kindly garden of 
the heart : 

They be drops of the golden dew, which the wings of an- 
gels scatter, 

When on some brighter Sabbath, they quiver most with de- 
light. 

Yet more, for the half is not said of their might and dignity 
and value; 

For life-giving be they, and glorious, and redolent of sanc- 
tity and Heaven. 

As the beaded bubbles, that sparkle on the rim of the cup of 
Immortality ; 

As wreaths of the rainbow spray, from the pure cataracts 
of Truth. 

They be gleams of the day spring from on high, shed from 
the windows of the skies.” 


For the sake of brevity, the collocation of some 
of these has been altered, which mars their beauty. 
In such a work, one would suppose that every 
thing was suited to all political ereeds. But this, 





graspings after the sublime, the author sometimes 


like all others, exhibits one of the characteristic 
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glories of the English mind; its complete identifi- 
cation with the land of its pride. How thoroughly 
imbued are British authors with a spirit of Nation- 
ality—ever upholding and maintaining the princi- 
ples and policy of their vast empire! American 
Literature will want its stimulus and its reward, 
until a like spirit sways our national mind. For 
this end, we must be more cut off from the con- 
stant imbibing of British and other foreign ideas and 
feelings, which now strangles and drowns our na- 
tionality. These United States are the most curious 
and in some respects the sublimest Paradox and won- 
der in the world. Standing in the midst of power- 
ful opponents, who are almost omnipresent by the in- 
fluence of their genius and the improvements of Art 
and are anxious to fulfil their prophecies and wishes, 
by making our system prove a failure, we receive, 
with open minds and arms, every thing foreign, 
whether in Literature, Science or Art, however 
it may militate against the principles on which our 
Institutions are founded, or the interests that ce- 
ment us. The thoughts of Legitimacy and Aris- 
tocracy are not as our thoughts; their hopes, wishes 
and plans are not as ours; and when sentiments 
and feelings and agencies engendered, by and 
_ @eitable to them are brought to bear upon us, 
“what can prevent them from producing an effect ! 
The virtue and intelligence of the Nation have 
resisted and expelled, a great deal ‘that is most per- 
nieious, but the poison may be stronger than the 
antidote; the tares may choke the wheat; and 
the enemies of our Principles are designedly and 
sewing them thickly in the fertile and 
now too.open fields of this Union. 

Foreign ideas are thus constantly imported and 
imbibed ; and to think they have no effect is to dis- 
pute the whole doctrine of influences, of cause and 
effect; to deny the power of mind. At this time, 
changes are wrought and systems built and over- 
thrown mostly by the power of intellect. Pawns, 
knights and castles are banished from the political 
chess board and the game played with Kings, 
Queens and Bishops. Ten thousand agencies are 
continually operating unfavorably upon the Na- 
gent and men of intelligence take foreign 

ison, for example,) and preach against 
les nate sega existence, in 
















r ‘do mach towards this, |. 
-shoald te no delay in adopting it. It} 
asked, were not ‘Tupper’s works poblished 
“a quasi copyright law ; and would a regular 
‘International Copyright Law prevent the publica- 
tion of English and other foreign works? Cer- 
tainly not; but ‘the value and character of those 
published would liave to be higher. But we need 
a counteractive and that will be found only in an 


elevated National Literature, breathing the very 
soul of American Liberty and filled with the spirit 
of American patriotism. To produce this, the Copy- 
right will have vast influence. 
Leaving the subject of International Copyright 
to the abler pen of Mr. Simms, we will pursue our 
objections to Tupper. In the chapter on Subjection, 
he enforces submission to “the powers that be ;” 
but does not seem: to have drawn the distinction 
between subordination and submissiveness ;—be- 
tween obedience to Lawful rule and subjection to 
tyranny. In many passages, just obedience is in- 
culcated; but in the fervor of his compliments to 
the then Maiden Queen, Victoria, and his zeal for 
British Policy, he oversteps the bounds of Truth 
and Justice and makes a mock at freedom. 
“Whence then cometh the doctrine, that all should be equal 
and free ? 

It is the lie that crowded hell, when Seraphs flung away 
subjection. 

No man is his neighbor’s equal, for notwo minds are similar; 

And all things, from without and from within, make one man 
to differ from another.” 

Mr. Tupper here only repeats the stale objections 
to the celebrated passage in the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; which objections we recollect to have 
met with in the works of one Harriet Martineau. 
No sensible mind could ever have thought that 
Thomas Jefferson and his compatriots had not ob- 
served the inequalities in the personal endowments 
and conditions of men. These very inequalities 
demand that they should all be equally at Liberty 
to fall into, or to rise to those ranks and positions, 
for which their differences fit them—not upholding 
a besotted fool, nor an arbitrary despot on a throne ; 
nor binding perpetually the proud heart and lofty 
spirit in the shackles of subjection. Thus are all 
men equal :—to rise, or fall; to enjoy, or suffer ; to 
rule, or bow the neck, as Heaven and their own 
wills and deeds may direct and prepare them. 

The author proceeds— 


“Woe unto him, whose heart the syren song of Liberty 
hath charmed ; 

Woe unto him whose mind is bewitched by her treacherous 
beauty ; 

In mad aoe flingeth he sway the fetters of duty and con- 
strain 

And vieldeth up the holocaust of self to that fair Idol of the 
Damned. 


No man hath freedom in aught, save in that from which the 
wicked would be hindered 
He is free toward God and good ; but toall else a bondman.” 


To be “free toward God aud good,” he must 


.| often ‘be free from man and evil. The smile’ of 


can never rest him who 
the ideas ‘heart to resistance. But we infer 
the — pose ocak ~ author, that —_ he t eieaed 
nging away the fetters o 

| eaetesint,’ others > Farias Ho are ples 
that sweet, not Syren, song of Liberty, would iece 
and maititain as a laudable assertion of rights. 
Tupper’ s philosophy of subjection not only does not 
suit this le, but, it appears to us, would have 

upheld the infamous John in‘his mean and despotic 
career; and have repressed every longing of the 





British nation for louder strains of the “ Syren 
Song of Liberty.” 
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THE TWO WARRIORS, 
= BY WN. C. BROOKS. 


He ordered his winding sheet to be carried as ‘a standard 
through the city and a crier to proclaim “ This is all that 
remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror “of the East.” 
Russell. 


“% 


I have fought the good fight. Ihave finished my course. 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness.—2nd Epig. .Témothy, Chap. iv. 
My, * 


Z, Bnd 
Around the dying conqueror hangs 
His panoply of war; 
The shield and the battered helm that shone oe 
Amid the thick ranks a star, 
His blade that had led the battle on— 
His larice, and his iron mail 
Where 6ft the sabre’s lightning flashed, 
And hurtled the arrowy hail. 


‘ Il. im 

_ And festooned around the emblazoned wall 
The captured bamifers droop, 

While with heavy folds his gonfalon 
Bends o’er with an eagle swoop. 
ne 
The warrior’s eye is 

And deaf is bis ear to ‘scall, 
And to vietory’s pealing hymn. “a 
» “a. a 

Like*thockery rise to memory’s view 

~ ‘The deeds of his early fame— 

_ The fields he had made all red with blood— 

The imperial halls with flame ; 

And vain is that guerdon of his toils 
The bauble of a crown, 

Distained with the blood of countless hosts 
In the battle cloven down. 


IV. 


Now of all the wealth of the cities, poured 
In tribute at his feet, 

Of all the pride of the captured crowns, 
Is left but a winding sheet ; 

And the heralds bear its snowy folds 
Where swept his flag of state ; 

“Lo! this is all that now remains 
To SALADIN THE GREAT.” 


Vv. 


On his buckler of a thousand fights, 
The weary warrior bows 
His head, with its tresses silver white, 
And with blanched and withered brows ; 
No helmet is ffow upon his head, 

e 2 Nor is cuirass on his breast. 


* 





7 ~ "With the rays of heavenly truth ; 

And his face with the kindling glory burns 
Of an immortal youth, 

Whene’er his vision doth fall upon 
The Cross he has borne abroad, 

With the Spirit’s flaming sword unsheathed, 
That was stained by the Son of God. 


Vor. X—4 





P 


Vu. 
No guilty #ictories can dismay 
The soul of the dying’brave ; 
He.bore his sword in themame of God, 
And ‘he,wounded but to save. 
Now the song of triumph greets-his ears 
In heavenly strains begun ; 
And his dyi yes behold the crown 
That hi§ valorous arm has won. 
VII. 
In deathless bliss, by the stream of life 
He will tread the ambrosia! shore, 
Where the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold 
Can pain the sense no more ; 
His weary feet shall no longer fail, 
That the burning desert trod ; 
And his eyes, grown dim in the cause of Heaven, 
Shall behold their maker God. 
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The most objectionable feature in Weber's 
‘Oration is a learned attempt to trace back three 
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history, or coe ene ne cent Peer are 











them ;—the motive of gain being assigned: 
who colonized Virginia, that of seeking m 

liberty to the settlers of Massachusetts. 
then, as to the motive of gain as charged fibon 
Virginia. 

The motive of commercial gain cannot be proven 
from history to have planned and executed the expe- 
dition to one State more than to the other. _ For 
argument sake, I concede the motive ed to 
Virginia, and can conceive nothing wrong or dis- 
reputable in it—nothing in which she ipenct 







nizing comparison with Massach 
then, made the concession of me 


fits were viii reserved till thie end of seven 
when the Whole amount, and all houses and lands, 
gardens -and fields, were to be divided among the 





share-holders according to their respective inte- 
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rests. The London merchant, who risked one 
hundred pounds, would receive for his money ten- 
fold more than the pennyless emigrant for his entire 
services.” 
is only applicable to the projectors, who fitted out 
and dispatched by their means the expedition, and 
not to the real and actual settlers, whose intention, 
by their emigration, was permanently to locate them- 
selves. But does he not perceive that the argu- 
ment cuts both ways? and that, if a distinction is 
to be introduced to exculpate the actual settlers of 
Massachusetts from the motive of gain, and to in- 
culpate the projectors of the expedition, the dis- 
tinction also carries with it the same force in the 
ease of Virginia to free the one class and to bind 
the other? Having, then, conceded for Virginia, 
and proven on the part of Massachusetts, that the 
colonizing expeditions of both were influenced by 
the same motives, and that if a distinction is to be 
drawn between the projector and settler, that it is 
of equal and binding force upon both States, I have, 
therefore, in the motive of gain, proven a parity 
between the two settlements, and consequently the 
falsity of the positions assigned them in the com- 
parison instituted by Mr. W., on that ground, in ex- 
altation of the one at the expense of the other. 

Civil society, in all ages of the world, has been 
divided and subdivided into different classes of men, 
contradistinguished one from the other by the dif- 
ferent manners and customs belonging separately 
and peculiarly to each. These manners and cus- 
toms are the arbitrary and legitimate laws estab- 
lished by, nature, by which the motives of action 
and the general principles found to exist in each 
people ‘separately are made manifest, and traced, 
with undeviating accuracy, from every posterity of 
the present to its remotest ancestry of the past, 
thus forming a consanguineous chain, linked to- 
gether by manners and customs, to, subdue, by its 
distinguishing marks, the almost immeasurable 
chasm between the most distant lineage and its far 
off descent. Mr. Justice Blackstone defines those 
customs to be legally binding as law and in them- 
selves evidence, that have been used so long “ that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
Customs, therefore, that do now and have imme- 
morialiy existed in Virginia and Massachusetts, 
are the proper and accurate criteria by which the 
principles and motives of action that influenced the 
settlers of each state, are to be determined. Vir- 
ginia generosity and hospitality have now become 
the universal axiom for refined civility. A Vir- 
ginian’s intercourse with his fellow man has ever 
and always been marked by an effacement of all 
penuriousness of conduct. Profuse to a fault, that 
noble trait of character often opens the portals of 
fis heart when prudence would dictate them to be 
closed. “The frosts of adversity nip not his fellow- 
feeling a aiid the blight of years rolls by him in the 
exercise of hospitable civility, whilst neither want 


Mr. W. tay contend that this proof 





nor penury can.congeal the warm flowing of his 
generous bosom. The utmost idea of the kind- 
liest welcome, that the generosity of nature can 
offer to man, extends not beyond “ Virginia hospi- 
tality.” Golden thoughts of intellect have been 


jineased in the mutilated language of olden time 


by the flight of centuriesy yet they have rolled on 
under the weight of mind and genius without find- 
ing a phrase to impair its meaning. The languish- 
ment of poverty, hitherto untasted, may blanch 
the blushing cheeks of her daughters, may sear 
the bloom of expectation in her ardent sons, yet 
that warm glowing welcome, that generous effu- 
sion of soul, feund embedded in hearts moulded by 
nature and culture to ennoble the relations of life, 
like the natural mass that lessens visually, but in- 
destructibly defies division, will remain to the last 
without change or diminution by nature or time. 
We have, then, the habits and immemorial cus- 
toms of Virginians to establish their generosity and 
want of penuriousness from the present day, up to 
the period of their first emigration hither ; and, 
therefore, from these immemorial customs, we have 
abundant evidence, that the persons, who composed 
that emigration, exerejsed in all the relations of 
life an unbounded generosity, and handed it down 
to their posterity ; and, of consequence, were not 
led hither as * creatures of gain,” as asserted by 
Mr. Webster. 

Directly the reverse of this might be proven in 
the case of Massachusetts, by adopting the same 
method of argument in tracing out the motives of 
her settlers by their manners and customs, as they 
do now, and have immemorially existed ; but enough 
has been done by vindicating, I trust conclusively, 
the assailed reputation of the Fathers of Virginia, 
without desiring, in a spirit of vindictiveness in 
pursuing the subject farther, to consign the posi- 
tion, from which, by irrefragable proof, they have 
been removed, to their compatriots of Massachusetts. 

It has long been a saying, that folly has its cor- 
ner in the brains of every wise man; the verity of 
this proverb becomes strikingly a¢curate after pe- 
rusing our colonial history, in endeavoring to re- 
concile truth and facts to the declaration of Mr. 
W., “that the stars which guided the settlers of 
Massachusetts, were the unobscured constellation 
of civil and religious liberty.” I am aware that 
prejudices of the strongest cast are to be com- 
batted in proving the negative of this assertion, 
for * it is not unusual for the world to reject the 
voice of truth because its tones are strange.” 
Virginia, however, is yet the victim of the con- 
trast, and the stern, unbending record of history 
must become her champion and vindicator ; for her 
settlers are, by inference and force of comparison, 
made to acknowledge as their guide a “ constella- 
tion” opposite to that of “ civil and religious liberty.” 
First, then, as to civil liberty. ‘The quantum, that 
influenced each settlement hither, can only be es- 
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timated by the different systems of government 
established by each after their arrival. The foun- 
dation of our civil liberty, according to Mr. W., 
consists “in free forms of government founded on 
popular representation.” I suppose there are no 
people, who would consider their civil liberty safe, 
when its total preservation depended upon local 
or municipal representation without any form of 
general government. That State, therefore, in 
which we find the first representative assembly of 
the people convened, was more thoroughly animated, 
both before and after its organization, by the spirit 
of civil liberty. Consequently, Mr. W., by his 
own testimony, completely vindicates the colony of 
Virginia from the taint of his own declaration, and 
places her far in advance of Massachusetts in pro- 
claiming “civil liberty” and equality of rights: 
for he tells us that the people of Virginia sought 
for a charter that would allow them “ to constitute 
and establish the first popular representative assem- 
bly which ever convened on this continent—the 
Virginia house of Burgesses.” To Virginia and 
to Maryland alone belongs the sole eredit of estab- 
lishing the first organic system of government 
founded upon representation—the only legitimate 
source of civil liberty in the New World. Twin 
sisters of the same origin, by a singular coincidence 
of circumstances, the same sun that smilingly shed 
his glory upon the birth-day of civil representa- 
tion in the one, permitted not another ray to the 
other, without carrying with it from the shades of 
night, the tidings and the possession of a similar 
regeneration. For, as the learned Bancroft ob- 


of temples of protestant piety, be evidences of 
that brotherly charity and universal toleration, which 
is the true and only meaning of “ religious liberty ;”’ 
then do I emphatically deny that. the settlers of 
Massachusetts sought ‘either in spirit, precept, or 
truth, a jot or tittle of “ religious liberty ;” and I 
ground and defend my assertion upon the very ex- 
plicit and conclusive statement of Mr. Bancroft, 
himself a New Englander; who says, that 

“Roger Williams, upon landing at Boston, found himself 
in direct opposition to the whole system upon which Massachu- 
setts was founded,” because, (mark now the reason,) he was 
the advocate of ‘the sanctity of conscience ; and declared 
that the civil magistrate should restrain crime but never 
control opinion ; should punish guilt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul,—because, he would blot from the sta- 
tute book the felony of non-conformity ; would quench the 
fires that persecution had so long kept burning ; would repeal 
every law compelling attendance on public worship ; would 
abolish tithes and all forced contributions to the maintain- 
ance of religion ; would give an equal protection to every 
form of religious faith; and never suffer the authority of 
government to be enlisted against the Mosque of the Mus- 
sulman, or the edifice of the fire-worshipper, against the 
Jewish Synagogue or Roman Cathedral.” 


Though lengthy, I have transcribed the above 
quotation, because its members should form a sen- 
tence, that should be memorialized not only to re- 
mind us of the requirements of our own constitu- 
tion, but to awaken in our bosoms the gratitude due 
to one ofthe two boldest assertors of intellectual 
regeneration. It was for advocating these cardinal 
principles of “ religious liberty,” for lending his 
capacious and comprehensive mind ‘ to quench the 
fires that persecution had so long kept burning”’ 





serves, ‘just one day before that memorable ses- 
sion of Virginia, when the people of the ancient 


in Massachusetts, that Roger Williams was con- 
demned and banished from her soil; being consi- 


dominion adopted a similar system of independent dered by her settlers too liberal and heretical to 


legislation, the representatives of Maryland con- 
vened in the house of Robert Slye,” (the present 
ancient and venerable, yet beautiful and splendidly 
situated mansion of Mr. Edmund J. Plowden of St. 
Mary’s County,) “ voted themselves a lawful assem- 
bly without dependence on any other power in the 
province.” It was not until many years afterwards, 
that Massachusetts, warmed and influenced by the 
spirit and example of these two noblest assertors 
of our “civil liberty,” 
assembly to direct her affairs of government. 
much for “ civil,” now for * religious liberty.” I 
know not what Mr. Webster may understand by the 
term “religious liberty,” but if he means to convey 
the idea of an exclusive worship, only permitting 


organized a representative | 


remain within their confines, whilst holding opinions 
of religious freedom, that proclaimed his ostra- 
cism, ‘* because, upon landing at Boston, he found 
himself in direct opposition to the whole system apon 
which Massachusetts was founded.” ; 

It has been our pride and boast that we live under 
a government of such mildness, that in the admin- 
istration of its many parts, not a drop of human 
blood has been shed for State crimes. Would to 


God that the annals of Massachusetts did not de- 


So! prive us of the higher and still nobler boast, that 


the soil of our country has never been stained by 
the disgraceful slaughter of one human being at 
the unhallowed shrine of religious persecution. 





Proudly may we point to every other colony of our 


toleration to itself and denying freedom of con-| nation, and no foul stigma of bloodshed in religious 
science to all others—trampling upon intellectual} warfare crimsons a blush of disgrace upon our es- 


liberty by banishment, or sacrifice at the fagot and| cutcheon: but to the everlasting misfortune of our 
the stake—if such be his understanding of “ reli-| Fame, a few harmless and innocent Quakers dared 
gious liberty,” then I readily concede that its “ un-| to sunder the chains, that were forged for the intel- 
obscured constellation” led thither the settlers of, lect, so far ‘as to question the conscriptive princi- 
Massachusetts. But if the Jewish Synagogue, the! ples of the Plymouth Theocracy, and they calmly 
Cathedral of the Catholic, or even the “‘ Mosque of| yielded life to the murderous exactions of a reli- 


a 


the Mussulman,” when reared beside the hundreds gious code, that imprinted a disgrace, which man- 
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tles all time with its pall, and calls up the crimson 
blush of posterity. It is exceedingly painful thus to 
scarify old sores, and to call up the truthful records 
of history to chide the deeds of our sisters of the 
union; but it should be remembered that such a 
course is forced upon us in defence of the fair fame 
of an illustrious member of our confederacy, against 
the unjust assault and invidious comparison of him, 
who, by the election of his own State, has become 
the expositor of her sentiments, and by his com- 
manding talents “a monument of national illustra- 
tion.” It is the only effective remedy left to soothe 
and eradicate a wound otherwise mortal from the 
skilful shafts of the assailant. The contest was 
forced upon us—Mr. Webster is the aggressor— 
the panoply of truth and reason are our shield and 
defender. If after defending our outposts, the war 
has been transferred to Africa, we have but returned 
the sword for the lance—* legem sibi dixerat ipse.” 
Mr. Webster labors to establish his positions and 
comparisons by reasoning out his premises to their 
natural results, but it seems to me irreconcilable 
with a regard for truthful deduction, when profess- 
ing to cull those premises from the historical nar- 
rations of the colonization of British America, that 
he should have omitted the vast influences of the 
settlements of a Penn,a Rogers, a Calvert and 
others, who brought hither the genuine spirit of 
religious philanthropy, and founded an asylum of 
reception for the persecuted of all‘nations. Cal- 
vertand Rogers particularly were the champions 
of intellectual liberty, as distinguished from that 
mere corporeal freedom that would permit equal 
liberty to the body in civil affairs, but at the same 
time fetter the action of thought when directed to 
religious observances, by laws restrictive and penal 
against the sanctity of conscience. It was at a 
time, (as history somewhere remarks,) when the 
fearful feuds of religious warfare deluged the greater 
portion of Germany in the blood of its own citizens ; 
when the vengeful ire of captious faction swept 
desolation over Holland ; when France had yet to 
boil in the fast warming caldron of the approaching 
contest; ‘‘ when England was gasping under the 
despotism of intolerance ;” and some years before 


‘Descartes planted modern Philosophy on the doc- 


trine of free reflection—that Williams and Calvert 
asserted and proclaimed, both by word and in their 
colonies, the sublime precepts of intellectual free- 
dom; from which as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence every other species of liberty must 
flow. By their becoming the authors of the eman- 
cipation of the mind from the incubus of religious 
tyranny, they were fortunate above the rest of man- 
kind in leaving a superior claim upon our grati- 
tude. He, who sang the immortal A£neid, touch- 
ingly tells, in lines that melt the soul into pity, of 
the untimely fate of Nisus and Euryalus, and leaves 
preserved in golden verse a memorial of their dying 
friendship—it is no less appropriate as an apothegm 


to keep alive the memory of our two moral Lights 
of man’s intellectual regeneration : 
“ Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet 2vo.” 

“The colonists of English America were of the 
people, and a people already free.” ‘To answer 
Mr. W., I must borrow the idea of an eloquent de- 
fender of “ ancestral fame,” “ our boast then should 
be that we have preserved, not originated a govern- 
ment”—that our constitution existed in crude and 
undigested elements, intangibly scattered through 
the theoretic systems of England, which required 
but the plastic touch of the compiler to methodize 
what has been heretofore pronounced the sublimest 
original of all human conceptions in government— 
that its framers were but the plagiarists of English 
invention, the promulgators of English, not Ame- 
rican doctrines—that they have usurped the title of 
“Fathers of the constitution,” and deceptiously 
promulgated an absolute, instead of a “ derivate” 
eum to originality in its formation—that being “ a 
people already free,” the prize, for which they braved 
the toil of eight years of war and carnage, was 
but an illusive phantom of the imagination, mag- 
nifying oppression—rendering the result and its 
consequences alike unimportant, whether victory 
crowned or defeat blasted their efforts. Such doc- 
trines are too palpably absurd, too erroneous in them- 
selves to admit of serious refutation, even when 
supported by the high authority of Mr. Webster. 

But he continues, ‘‘ England transplanted liberty 
to America.’’ ‘To answer this declaration, I shall, 
by quoting Mr. Webster’s own Oration, permit him 
to apply a complete and unqualified answer in con- 
futation of himself. He says that France after 
forty years of revolution, bloodshed, and suffering, 
obtained the declaration, that “all Frenchmen are 
equal before the law.” ‘* What France had re- 
ceived only by the expenditure of so much blood 
and treasure, and the exhibition of so much crime, 
the English colonists obtained by simply chang ging 
their place of residence, and leaving behind their 
political institutions.” 'The colonists then were 
not “equal before the law” previous to “ changing 
their place of residence, and leaving behind their 
political institutions,” and that government, which 
deprived any portion of its citizens of this boon, 
cannot be said to have possessed, or dispensed 
through its laws, political or civil liberty ; but En- 
gland, according to Mr. W.’s declaration, did de- 
prive a portion of her citizens of this boon; con- 
sequently England cannot be said to possess or 
dispense through her laws political or civil liberty. 
And if she does not either possess, or dispense 
liberty, by what process of reasoning or regard 
for accuracy can Mr. W. make her “ trans- 
plant, to America,” what she never possessed ? 
Again: he continues. ‘‘ But another grand cha- 
ezapieristic is, that in the English colonies, political 
affairs were left to be managed by the colonists 
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themselves.” Consequently, the colonists were the ; England, and deceived the world, and (which is more 
authors of their own liberty, being left the manage- | culpable) their allies by that solemn declaration of 
ment of their own “ political affairs,” by England ; | the usurpations they had endured. If our territory, 
and, therefore, neither England nor any other| instead of offering to the cupidity of the Mother 
power “transplanted liberty to America :” and| Land a rich mine of almost exhaustless treasure 
more thoroughly does Mr. W. confute his own|by taxation, had presented nothing else but a beg- 
statement of the transplantation of liberty by En-|garly waste, thinly inhabited, like the barren rocks 
gland, by his very true remark, “ that home govern-| of Nova Scotia, or Cape Breton, that appealed by 
ment was the secret of the prosperity of the North | their distress to her sympathy and humanity for 
American colonists.” For there is no fact better | relief, we would have lived until dooms-day, undis- 
established than the cold, unnatural neglect of her |turbed, in cold neglect; would yet have been per- 
colonies by England. Their bodies alone, to use| mitted “a home government,” would yet have deen 
the Doric phrase of Mr. W., were “ transplanted” | unmolested in “ leaving behind the political institu- 
“on bare creation,” 3000 miles from the civilization | tions of England,” and would, perhaps, yet have 
of man, to conquer the wilderness and its savage | been a colony of England, with a government not of 
inhabitants, though often oppressed by the pinch-| English, but of essentially American origin. The 
ings of hunger and starvation. America, however, | great error of Mr. W. consists in confounding the 
by “leaving behind the political institutions” of| institutions of America with those of England, in 
England, and by the infusion of liberalism into her | taking from America and bestowing upon England 
laws and governments, after a few centuries, be-|the credit of political svstems, which we either as 
came a theme of the sublimest contemplation to| Americans by nativity, or Americans by emigra- 
the statesman of England. Her mountains and| tion, when we ceased to be Englishmen by Leav- 
her valleys, her prairies and her forests dotted the | ing England, established and founded. And hence 
vast expanse of a continent possessing every va-|his great error in searching for the origin of our 
riety of soil, visited by the temperature of every cli-| liberty, by riddling and sifting the phases and con- 
mate, washed by two oceans that bore to her ports the | vulsions of civil society in England for two hun- 
contributions of the world, and watered by the most | dred years, to find the seed of a Liberty-tree, which 
majestic bays and rivers, with their bosoms bur-| (to give his idea) was planted by the emerging of 
dened by the industry of her sons—such a country | a “ middle. class” from’ feudal bondage, sprang up 
could not but attract the cupidinous gaze of the| by the doctrines of the reformation, was nurtured 
most ungrateful of parents. Our Mother Country,| by an hundred years of commercial adventure, and, 
attracted by the glare of wealth, no longer permit-|I suppose, to perfect the allegory, matured by the 
ted “home government” to her offspring, but in-| combined influence of all these causes, till all Eng- 
stead of liberty, ‘‘ transplanted” a tyranny to Ame-|land reposed under its shade, and “ transplanted” 
rica in the shape of “‘imposts and excises to eat|a scion from its trunk to America. The figure, 
out our substance” and to replenish her exhausted | however, to a sagacious rhetorician of Mr. Web- 
coffers from the treasures, that ourselves and an-|ster’s celebrity, wants a completion other than that 
cestors had carved from the bosom of the wilder-|] have given it; for inductions deck not allegorical 
ness. At this period she demanded an absolute,|members. The historian has given the finish, 
unconditional submission and obedience to her will. | which Mr. W.’s research should never have omit- 
Our Fathers met the aggression in a becoming spirit | ted—the art of printing—which has done more by 
and proclaimed in their sublime declaration of In-|its influences to enlighten mankind and awaken 
dependence, that they were not “a people already | them to a just sense of their wrongs, and thus to 
free,” but struggling to de free, that although they | infuse liberalism into the English government, and 
enjoyed, from the time of their emigration to the| every other species of government, than the three 
revolution—a rude species of liberty, yet it was} grand causes combined, of emersion of the middle 
but a vacation of authority, not a relingutshment of | classes, of the reformation and of commercial ad- 
the right to rule; that England, always tyrannical | venture, brought forward by Mr. Webster. Mr. 
in her external administration of government, had| Hallam, who has excelled all aneient or modern 
ever held her dread power in terror over them. | writers in giving a clear and concise exposition of 
But apart from this, can any one read the immortal | the origin and several parts of the British constitu- 
instrument of Independence in which is enumerated | tion, declares that “ we (the English) are deceived 
a catalogue of the darkest and most attrocious ac-| by the comparatively perfect state of our present 
tions of tyranny that ever disgraced a government, | liberties, and forget that our superior security is far 
and afterwards come to the conclusion, that whilst} less owing to positive law, than to the control which 
subject at all times to the decrees of such a govern-| is oe over government by public opinion, 
ment, we were ever “a people already free,” and through the general use of printing, and to the dif- 


that England ever “transplanted liberty to Ame- fasion of. liberal principles in julie through the 
rica?” Impossible! Because no one believes.that 


ns.” Mr. Webster’s perception of con- 
the signers of that instrument published a libel pon sequences w ould not have permitted his omission of 
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this important cause, in searching for the origin, or 
rather in giving the progression of English liberty, 
did he not know that its influences were calculated 
almost to destroy the effects of the causes that 
suited his proposition, by its superior force in estab- 
lishing his deductions. ‘Théy were auxiliaries to 
the main cause of printing and it is a gross per- 
version of history, by Mr. Webster, in making 
them the chief and operative causes in the gradual 
production of English liberty. Another brief re- 
ference to Mr. W.’s Oration and I have done with 
its many inaccuracies. In his enumeration of the 
institutions of England that came hither with the 
settlers of Massachusetts, he says, “ the habeas 
corpus” came. Although “habeas corpus” was 
an express provision of ‘‘ Magna Charta,” yet by 
disuse, or political necessity it had become entirely 
obsolete. For there is no recorded instance in 
English history to put an end to false imprisonment 
during the Plantagenet rule by the writ of “ habeas 
corpus ;” and the high notions of prerogative, under 
the Stuarts and Tudors, made its use very rare. 
But by the statue of Charles II. it was rendered 
“‘ actively remedial by express enaction of parlia- 
ment.” Now the reign of Charles II. commenced 
in 1660, and the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 
1620, just forty years before the use of the writ 
of ‘“*habeas corpus” became known in English 
jurisprudence. Its use, therefore, had no exislence 
in England previous to the settlement of Mas- 
sachusetts, and consequently it was not only mo- 
rally, but metaphysically impossible for the set- 
tlers of Massachusetts to have conveyed hither the 
use of a thing, or custom, when that use did not 
exist. So much for this chronological error of Mr. 
W., used by him with great effect in completing 
his very labored apotheosis of the Massachusetts 
settlers. ‘The ornamental parts of Mr. W.’s Ora- 
tion | have left untouched, thinking it of more im- 
portance to show his falsifications of history, and 
by it to exhibit the erroneous reasoning of his 
Oration, 





NOT AGAIN. 


BY A. B, MEEK. 


Not again, not again 
Can my heart its dream renew! 
Brighter forms may meet my view ; 
Sweeter tones may wander by, 
With a dreamier melody ; 
Spirits beckon through the trees, 
White robes flashing on the breeze ; 
But they lure and tempt in vain; 
My sad heart will wear its chain 

Not again ! 

Not again, not again 
Wine, that on the sand is poured, 
To the cup may be restored; 
Fragrance, on the wild breeze shed, 
Bless the floweret whence it sped}; 


Music seek the broken lute, 
Long forgotten, longer mute : 
And the heart, once quelled by pain, 
Can its early bliss attain 
Not again! 


Not again, not again! 

Tempt me then no more, sweet girl, 

To imbibe the liquid pearl! 

Though your face might win a saint, 

From his temple’s dim restraint,— 

Yet my heart, while owning this, 

Turns insensate from the bliss. 

In its gloom it must remain, 

Doomed to smile in beauty’s train 
Not again! 


Not again, not again! 

For, in bright and trusting youth, 

Wounded was my bosom’s truth: 

O’er my heart was thrown a spell 

Stronger than weak words can tell, 

And a face, as angel’s bright, 

Darkened Hope’s devoted light : 

Joy to me since then is vain,— 

I can trust Love's syren strain 
Not again! 

Alabama, 





BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND. 
No. LV. 


Before I pass to a short notice of the most cele- 
brated Institutions for the instruction of the Blind, 
with which I intend to close these few desultory 
remarks, it may not be thought inappropriate to say 
a few words upon a question which has lately ap- 
peared to claim the attention of several distin- 
guished philanthropists, viz: the expediency of 
uniting into one Institution a school for the Blind 
and one for Deaf mutes. ‘To a superficial observer, 
such a union must appear preposterous on account 
of the difference in the mode of instructing each 
class, and yet such a union is not only possible but 
in many respects would appear to present decided 
advantages. In countries where no Institution for 
either class of these unfortunates has been estab- 
lished and where their numbers do not appear suf- 
ficiently large to warrant the erection of two sepa- 
rate Institutions, the friends of both may unite in 
recommending to the public to establish one com- 
pound Institution, and thus united, they may effect 
what neither alone would have been able to accom- 
plish. ‘There can be no doubt, also, that on the 
score of economy, such a union would be very de- 
sirable as the expenses of one compound Institu- 
tion containing one hundred pupils would be mate- 
rially less than those of two separate establish- 
ments containing fifty pupils each. 

The proper mode of viewing this question, how- 
ever, is to investigate the effects which this union 
must produce upon the intellectual, the moral and 





the physical welfare of both the Blind and the Deaf 
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mutes. To do this, understandingly, we must pre- 
mise a few observations on the peculiar situation of 
Deaf mutes, the means which are generally em- 
ploved to obviate their misfortune and the success 
which appears to aitend the efforts which are thus 
made in their behalf. The peculiar conditiog of 
the Blind has already been sufficiently explained. 

Deaf mutes are born with the same internal 
faculties, emotions and passions as other men, they 
have by nature the same desire and the same men- 
tal capacities, but they are deprived of one of the 
most important physical organs, by the use of 
which man converses with his fellow-man. Each 
individual presents the phenomenon of an immortal 
and thinking spirit, pent up within what is, without 
a metaphor to him, a prison-house of clay. The 
imprisoned spirit seeks to effect its escape. It 
longs to break down the wall of separation which 
divides it from its fellows, for man by his very 
nature is disposed to “ exteriorize” himself, to ex- 
press outwardly what he feels inwardly. In en- 
deavoring to communicate with his fellow-man, the 
Deaf mute is compelled, in the absence of words, 
to resort to the indication of present objects, and 
to the delineation by motion and gestures, of those 
which are absent. This language, if it deserves 
the name of language, wants the lightness, the sim- 
plicity and the precision of our oral language ; it is 
unwieldy in its material and burdensome in its use, 
therefore but little adapted to become the medium 
of communication between man and man. But, 
besides, this language is not understood by the vast 
majority of mankind. Although the most simple 
of the natural signs which the Deaf mute employs, 
may be comprehended by all with whom he comes 
in contact ; there is a variety of natural signs which 
are not so obvious in their meaning. ‘The very 
infirmity under which the Deaf mute labors leads 
him to examine surrounding objects with extraor- 
dinary minuteness, with a view to describe them to 
those with whom he communicates, and though the 
signs which he employs in his descriptions may be 
natural, they may not be readily comprehended by 
those who have observed these objects with less 
care than himself, 


The great object, therefore, in the education of 


Deaf mutes is to give them a knowledge of the 
language which forms the medium of intercourse 
between their more favored fellow-men either by a 
visible representation of our audible sounds, that 
is, by making them understand the meaning of our 
written words, or by teaching them to imitate the 
motions of the lips, etc. of speaking persons and 
informing them of the meaning of these motions. 


For this end alone numerous Institutions for Deaf 
mutes have been established which, whatever their 
beneficial effects in other respects may be, must 
expect to stand or to fall according to their success 


in this peculiar task. 


Without wishing to detract aught from the fair 





fame of those who conduct these Institutions, truth 
obliges us to say that the results have not realized 
the expectations of the philanthropists. We could 
point out several individuals of good talents, who, 
after a residence of five or six years in a Deaf 
mute Institution, cannot write the English language 
intelligibly, and we believe that the oldest Institu- 
tions in this country have not produced one single 
graduate able to write the same language with ease 
and fluency. ‘To use the expression of one of the 
most distinguished of Deaf mute instructors; “ the 
art of instructing the Deaf and Dumb, may be 
said, notwithstanding what it has accomplished in 
past times, to be materially in arrears of the science.” 
The reason of this failure can be made very plain 
to every philologist who is aware of the fact tirat the 
study of language is not the study of a science, 
but the study of an art, and that it must accordingly 
be prosecuted not by the method of abstract prin- 
ciples but by the assiduous exercise of familiar 
practices. No doubt there is a science of lan- 
guage, and that a very profound one, and there is 
also a science of each individual language, as there 
is an anatomy of each individual man, but you 
must have the man before you can dissect him, and 
you must know the language (vulgarly speaking) 
before you can make a science of it. What is the 
practice of nature in the matter? How do little 
children Jearn languages? It is a very simple mat- 
ter, but a matter like all the great primal truths of 
existence, the neglect of which, in the study of 
languages, has puzzled many a hopeful scholar and 
perplexed many a famous pedagogue. It is by the 
continued and persevering repetition of a certain 
sound, in plain, palpable and direct connection with 
a certain known and familiar object that a child 
learns both to understand the words of a language 
when spoken and to speak them himself with un- 
derstanding. By the institution of nature, therefore, 
it appears that to learn a language easily and pro- 
fitably a person must be put into an atmosphere, so 
to speak, impregnated with it, and he must remain 
in that atmosphere for a certain considerable period, 
greater or less according to his capacity of percep- 
tion and imitation, til] these signs, in connection 
with the things of which they are the symbols, 
have become an habitual and customary part of his 
associations, and every artificial or imitative sys- 
tem of teaching languages must be good or bad 
according as its machinery approaches. to, or re- 
cedes from, this original norm which nature has 
set up. We meet daily with the proof of this fact. 
Among so many children who receive instruction 
in the French language, we see that not one suc- 
ceeds in acquiring even a tolerable knowledge of 
it, except those who. have been forced for some 
length of time to use that language exclusively as 
the medium of communication with the persons 
who surround them. A till more striking example 
of this is often witnessed on the continent of Eu- 
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rope amongst the fashionable Englishmen, who, 
with their attendants, repair to the baths of Ger- 
many ; for while master and mistress hear nothing 
but French and English from the fashionable society 
that frequents the baths and return from their Ger- 
man tour as guiltless of a Teutonic guttural, as if 
they had never left their native land, their servants, 
on the other hand, have heard the native dialect 
from the mouth of the German grooms and cham- 
bermaids, and have, with very little perceptible 
trouble, in three months, acquired a more practical 
knowledge of a language, of which they know not 
a single printed letter, than many a famous scholar 
has done by solitary study in three years. 

The application of this principle to Deaf mute 
Institutions is very simple. We have already 
shown that the only na/ural method which a Deaf 
mute has of expressing his thoughts is by the 
features of his face and the gesticulations of his 
body, especially of his arms and hands ; these ges- 
ticulations constitute his natural language, con- 
sequently the language of his choice, the medium 
in which he loves to communicate his thoughts, 
especially if he be with other Deaf mutes. Our 
letters and words not being familiar to him, he 
will not use them except he is obliged to do so. 
incommon Deaf mute Institutions, ninety-five hun- 
dredths of the inmates being deaf and dumb, the 
temptation to use the natural sign language, a lan- 
guage readily understood by all and natural to a 
large majority of them, is very great. They are 
like English children Jearning French in an En- 
glish boarding school ; you may by strict discipline 
coerce them to speak French, but the moment that 
coercion is removed they will prattle away in En- 
glish. Still, to learn the English language well, a 
constant practice of it is indispensable; it is not 
sufficient that in school-hours they be taught how 
to translate their thoughts from the sign language 
into English; they must learn to think in English, 
or else their language will always have the labored 
stiffness which characterizestranslations. A union 
with blind persons in the same establishment must, 
therefore, have the most beneficial effect upon this 
great object in the instruction of the Dumb. The 
natural signs being mostly if not entirely taken from 
the visible properties of objects and being addressed 
to the eye, it cannot be made the medium of con- 
versation between the Deaf and the Blind; they 
will have to resort to alphabetical language, in 
which constant practice will soon render them per- 
fect. That this kind of intercourse, can and will 
take place, has been fully demonstrated by expe- 
rience. About two years ago, some of the Blind 
pupils of the Virginia Institution undertook a jour- 
ney through the Eastern part of this State, in con- 
nection with some Deaf mutes of the same Institu- 
tion. Nothing was done on the part of their 
teachers to promote intercourse between the two 
classes, and still in the short time which the jour- 








ney occupied, most blind persons had learned the 
different positions of the hand which constitute the 
alphabet of the deaf and dumb, and could converse 
with their mute fellow-travellers as far as these 
had a knowledge of alphabetieal language. Laura 
Bridgeman, the celebrated deaf, dumb and blind 
girl at the Boston Institution, converses readily 
with the blind girls who surround her; she has not 
been allowed to use any natural signs, and has, in 
consequence, acquired a wonderful dexterity in the 
use of the manual alphabet. Not only can she 
make herself the letters with great rapidity, but 
she reads them as fast as an expert sign-maker 
can make them. In the European Institutions at 
Zurich, Stockholm, Gruiind, etc., in which both 
Blind and Deaf mute persons are instructed, these 
two classes mix together in harmony and appear 
to enjoy the society of each other; it is said that 
the instruction of the Deaf mutes in these Institu- 
tions is divested of its greatest difficulties by their 
intercourse with the Blind. 

But the intellectual advantages which the deaf and 
dumb would derive from associating with the blind 
would not be confined to mere improvement in lan- 
guage. Any one who has been acquainted with Deaf 
mutes and Blind persons ef the same age, who are 
under instruction, can not fail to have perceived how 
greatly superior the Blind are in all kinds of know- 
ledge that does not depend immediately upon light 
and shade,or colors. ‘Thisarises, not from any natu- 
ral superiority, but from the fact that the Deaf are 
obliged to spend a long time in learning language, 
which the Blind learned as other children do, while 
playing about the house, and that before he acquires 
a knowledge of language the Deaf mute must be 
totally unacquainted with all those things which 
are removed from his immediate field of observa- 
tion. The advantages which the Deaf mutes would 
derive from daily intercourse with persons superior 
to them in knowledge must be obvious. 

The moral effect which such a union would pro- 
duce upon the Deaf and Dumb must necessarily be 
salutary. If inclined to be vain, the sight of beings, 
also deprived of the use of an important organ, and 
still far superior to him in knowledge would teach 
him humility ; and if melancholy repinings should 
oppress him, he has before his eye a number of 
beings whom it has pleased Providence to visit 
with an affliction as great as his own. 

Let us now see what the effect upon the Blind 
would be. Intellectually they would not derive as 
much benefit as the Deaf, because being superior in 
mental development and acquirements, they would 
be rather the communicants than the recipients of 
knowledye, but we know that nobody can teach 
without learning. The Blind, therefore, could not 
be losers; indeed, the effort which they would be 
obliged to make, in order to use the manual alpha- 
bet with facility, would be a useful exercise to 
them. Physically considered, it would be a great 
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advantage to the Blind to be associated with the 
Deaf; the Deaf could lead the Blind, they could ex- 
plain many appearances of things which the Blind 
can not get a knowledge of by handling, and in the 
work department thefe are many articles which the 
Blind could readily make, all to nice finishing, which 
requires sight; this might be done by the Deaf 
mutes, 

In conclusion, we must say, therefore, that we 
hail with pleasure the announcement that attempts 
are being made to unite in this country the instruc- 
tion of the Deaf mutes and of the Blind, because,* 
we believe that by such a union,'the instruction of 
both classes will be materially facilitated. We 
trust that the eminent philanthropist who first broke 
the ice in this undertaking will not be discouraged 
by the difficulties which private interest and dog- | 
matical ignorance are sure to throw in his way, but | 
that he will pursue the noble course which he has 
so well begun until success crowns his efforts and 
fulfils his most sanguine expectations. 

Virginia Institution for the Blind. 

Staunton, 1843. t 
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THE COMING ON OF NIGHT. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Down drops the dying sun: 
The low breeze creeps among the nodding boughs 
And over the shutting flow’rets gently flows— 
Night cometh robed in dun. 


Her quiet step is heard, 
Like the far echo of some trickling spring, 
Or the faint murmur of the downy wing 
Of some lone woodland bird. 


And from the dreamy sky 
The moonhbeams fall, fringing the trees with light, 
Or playing on the river pure and bright, 

That wanders singing by. 


And from the sleeping stream 

The mirrored stars a spiritual light 

Fling hazily over grove and rock and height, 
That smile beneath their beam. 


Forest and field are still. 

Nature seems wrapt in slumber, wholly dumb, 

Save, when the frog’s deep bass, or beetle’s hum, 
Or wailing whip-poor-will, ror 
Disturb her weary ear ; 

Or the far singing of the silver rill, 

That sings while leaping joyous down the hill 
Her dreamless sleep to cheer, 


It is a night of love! 
Oh! blessed night! that comes unto the poor 
And rich alike, bringing us dreams that lure 
Our souls to One above, 





Philadelphia, March, 1843. 
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CHEAP LITERATURE: |, 
ITS emuaetd ER AND TENDENCIES. 
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BY A SOUTHRON, 





Much has been spoken and writtétof 
cerning the recent system of cheap. publica 
extensively adopted in the larger cities, 


thence, radiating into all sections of our 1 nion; 
and varied, as the minds and characters® of. the 


writers, have been the speculations | to ‘whieh has 
given birth; and we only venture fo contribute our 
mite, because we entertain some. pe 


‘upon the subject, which we desife tolabate to the 


dispassionate judgment of the publie ; for which, 
the writer of this article, and not the Review must 
be held responsible. nf 

That this movement has been productive of i im- 
portant results, no thinking man can dowbt—and 
infinite has been the self-laudation of enterprising 
publishers, who first set the ball in motion; and 
proportionably bitter their assaults upon the “ grasp- 
ing Book-Barons,” 
crime of lése-majesté against the Sovereign people!— 
the privilege of acting as the high priests of lite- 
rature, being considered ample reward fof them ; 
and the desire of profit, unworthy of their high 
vocation. 

‘* Wisdom” now, literally “cries aloud in the 
streets, and no man regards her;” if the ragged 
oxobins who throng the ‘thoroughfaressaind ‘dog the 
footsteps of strangers, vending cheap publications, 
‘may be regarded as her heralds. Books are thrust 
before you as you walk the public ‘Streets, or, 
plunged in dreamy reverie, inhale the fragrance of 
your mild Havanna on the balcony of your hotel ; 
the shrill cry of the news-boy rises above the din 
of the crowded streets, blends with the splash of 
the steam-boat paddles, and even the swil Za of 
the locomotive cannot bear you beyond 
was, when books were so valuable 
as to be chained like criminals to t 
ries, which became shrines. of oil gael to the 
earnest votaries of thought ;bug the order of things 
has been totally reversed ; mén do not seek books 
now, but are happy to escape from the venders of 
them ; and beholding these things, the glad public 
claps its hands and cries aloud, that a “new era 
has dawned upon the world, when knoWledge, so 
long the privilege of the few, has becéme the pro- 
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| /Perty of the many !” and that the intellectual mil- 


Mennium has atlength arrived. And if, amidst this 

xulting uproar, a dissenting yoice is raised, it js 
either totally disregarded, or scoffed at, as inimical 
to the great interests of the people. 
as the avowal may be, we yet do not hesitate to 
declare that our sympathies in this matter are with 
the minority; for we not only believe, that this 
system tends to lower the standard of excellence 
among the educated few, but go still further, and 
openly*aSgért as our belief, that it is calculated to 
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men lie,” as into the luxurious mansions of 


* have effected but little good, they also wrought but 


~ to participate in,and benefit by a wholesale system 
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heunee and debase the minds of the great mass of} 
the ee 


his assertion may seem to involve a 
@dox, since it would appear, that the 
ebooks at almost nominal prices, 

ter d to diffuse information among 


there is one important consideration 

ight. fvand it is this, that to ensure 

teof mind, as well as of body, more 

e-paid to the quality, than the quantity 

ed for it. “All knowledge is not 

t from it! there is a knowledge 1 

of good ;—a philosophy of vice, as 

well Bs of: virtue,—and woe to that people, who 

are de endant for their mental food, upon the foul 

jackalls of literature, who revel only in its garbage 
and corruption. 

That this point has already been reached.by the 
American people, we are not prepared to assert; 
but that such is the inevitable tendency of the 
state of things now existing, we expect to prove 
to the satisfaction of all candid and unbiassed minds. 

The question, then, rests upon the inquiry, not | 
as to the number or price of the books published 
and, circulated, but as to their general character, 
andithe i influence which they are calculated to exert 
ic mind ; thrown, as they have been, 
d cil to the hands of multitudes of those, 
whose * ‘ious reading (to say the least) had been 
exceeding limited, And here, in the outset, let 
us not be Misunderstood,—the strictures about to 
be made, are applicable only to the ‘“‘ cheap publi- 
cations,” strictly socalled ; the reprints of standard 
works, which the old publishing houses have been 
recently driven, into, to counteract (if possible) 
this movement, are neither, when collected, so 
cheap, nor as widely circulated as the penny publi- 
cations of obscure publishers in New York and 
elsewhere ; the New World press, and a few others 
also, deserve to have it said of them, that if they 








little positive harm; having been outstripped in 


[J ome, 


er in n the third sail because the character of 
the works which have had the most widely extend- 
ed circulation, is such, as to taint and corrupt the 
youth of our land, by their open and shameless 
licentiousness. Such are a few out of the many 
charges which might be preferred, but these are 
sufficient for our purpose, if we can prove them, 
and this we now intend to do, as far as such charges 
are susceptible of positive proof. In an article 
recently contributed to the Democratic Review, 
by one of the most vigorous and original thinkers 
‘of the day, the remark js made, that “ the present 
tendency with us, is to the creation of a literature, 
which levels downwards and not upwards: instead 
of feeling it an imperious duty to instruct and 
elevate the mass, the tendency among us is to take 
our law from the mass; and to bring thought down 
to a level with the narrow views, crude notions, 
and blind instincts of the multitude.” And he then 
adds, that “if this tendency is continued and en- 
couraged, our whole intellectual world will become 
superficial and void, and American life too feeble 
a thing to be worth preserving!’’ This is a strong 
and by no means a flattering picture ; but let any 
eandid man look around him, and answer, whether 
it be not a faithful one; and if so, let him then 
decide, whether he will lend his voice to swell the 
popular clamor, or singly, if it may be, raise it to 
vindicate, what he believes to be the right ; for our 
own part, the ground we have assumed, we are 
now prepared to defend. But before entering into 
the proofs which substantiate our first charge, it 
may not be amiss to trace the connexion necessa- 
rily existing between the tendency complained of 
and the want of a national Jiterature ; creating the 
relation of cause and effect, the latter being the 
cause, the former the effect. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the first great 
requisite of a free people is the general possession 
of an enlarged intelligence; an ignorant people 
cannot possibly long continue a free people, because, 
to ensure the maintenance of rights, the intelligence 
to detect infractions of them is required; and this 
is especially the case in a country like ours, where 


the race for public favor by more unscrupulous everything being dependent on the popular will, it 


competitors, who now have the field; and it is 
against these “petty instruments of mighty mis- 
chief” that we now declare a war “even to the 
knife.” 

We arraign them then, at the bar of public opi- 
nion, because, in the first place, they have crushed 
the hopes of our American authors, and blasted 
our prospects of possessing a national literature! 

In the second place, because they have lowered 
the scale of national honor, by enticing our people 


of injustice a , both against foreign authors 
and publishers, whobe property they have fraudo- 
lently appropriated! often adding insult to injury, 





when the wrong was complained of! 


is of vital importance that that will should be gui- 
ded by the dictates of an enlarged and liberal reason. 

The only certain mode of securing this desirable 
end, is by extending to the whole people the advan- 
tages of education; not alone by the more obvious 
means of primary schools and colleges, wherein 
the rudiments only are required; each man’s edu- 
cation, properly speaking, only commencing at the 
period of his terminating his collegiate course ; 
but by throwing open to the student a national lite- 
rature, wherein works adapted to the “form and 
pressure” of the time and country in which he lives, 
may be found to teach him his rights and duties 
both as a man and an American citizen. For in- 
formation on these points, he must turn over in 
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vain the classic pages of cnliettes or the KbiiiadsA 
tions of modern authors, living under forms of go- 
vernment totally adverse to our own. In all en- 

lightened timés and countries, this matter of pos- 
sessing a national literature has been regarded by 
sagacious statesmen as the one thing needful, to 
cement the jarring and discordant elements, which 
constitute a people, by a feeling which all could 
share—a feeling of national pride in the produc- 
tions of its own citizens, forming a kind of neutral 
ground, on which conflicting sects and parties, cast- 
ing aside their differences, might meet in friendship, 
as the tribes of Greece were wont to assemble at 
their Olympia. Not alone valuable on this account, 

since it is the most enduring, as well as the most 
useful of a nation’s possessions; for, embodying 
the choice thoughts of her most gifted sons, it is 
bequeathed to posterity, as that nation’s richest 
legacy; the undying portion of her, which is to 
preserve her memory intact, long after her feats 
of war and state-craft have been interred in the 
“Limbo of Vanities,” among other forgotten things. 
For does not England owe a greater debt to her 
Spenser and her Shakspeare, than to her long line 
of forgotten Kings? Does not the antiquarian, 
even now, seek to trace the records of her early 
history on the vivid page of Chaucer, rather than 
in the musty tomes of the Domesday Boke, or 
other ponderous folios, which slumber in the dusty 
nooks of old libraries? Well did that statesman 
understand how deeply the character of a nation 
is tinged by its literature, who asked “ to have the 
making of the songs of a people, and he cared not 
who made their laws ;” for he knew that the laws 
were engraven only on their memories, while the 
simple songs sunk deep into their hearts, and were 
transmitted to their children’s children. 

Tried then by this test, what is the condition of 
our own country. Does it not present the strange 
anamoly of a thriving, energetic, and resolute peo- 
ple, whose physical wants are all supplied by their 
own unaided efforts; who claim as their highest 
privilege, the right of governing themselves, yet 
totally dependent on foreign nations for their in- 
tellectual food! thankfully receiving the crumbs, 
which fall from the tables of their German, French, 
or English masters! Well might Mr. Hillard ex- 
claim, in that noble discourse delivered at Boston, 
that “ A nation, skilled in all the arts that multiply 
physical comforts and conveniences, but in which 
the imaginative faculty lies paralyzed and lifeless, 
disturbs us with a sense of something, incomplete 
and imperfect ; it reminds us of a world without 
children !”—rather let us say, of a gigantic body, 
perfect in all its parts, bat moved by a complex 
mechanism and not by a living soul; a monstrous 
Polyphemus, with but a single eye, and that turned 
only to the acquisition of sordid gold—blind to the 
priceless treasures of intellect and heart, which 
constitute the only true wealth of a nation. 
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jester; yet the question might alt 








Dreadfully teiltenindit’ were we, years ago, when 
Sydney Smith sneeringly asked, “ho reads an 
American book?” and if words % 
diate would have been the death) 









now, with the slight change of “ who: writes one” 
for American authors are becoming, as a class, 
valuable for their rarity, and unless a rorable 
change takes place, threaten to be soon extinct. 
We do not here mean to class as auth iho: 
ters for magazines and daily nev p 
probably the greater part of the tale 
try is driven into that narrow vchasnel} many of 
them being men of great ability,» who, under a 
better state of things, would uthors of high 
celebrity ; but the fleeting existéfice: of. the. jour- 
nals for which they write, and the ephemeral \na- 
ture of their contributions, chiefly on matters of 
local interest, do not permit them to be ranked 
among authors by profession. If then, so many of 
these writers have evinced, even on the contracted 
theatre they have chosen, abilities of no common 
order, why is it, that none of them attempt sus- 
tained and elaborate works; works such as “ Pos- 
terity will not willingly let die t”’ because there is 
no encouragement for literary effort; because the 
public seeks amusement and not instruction ! be- 










different public ; and in “deopaas 
ting-desks, and hope for better titel 

It is true, that there are a few iGious excep- 
tions, for Prescott, Sparks, Bancroft and a few 
other kindred spirits, to whont the love of histori- 
cal research brings its own reward, still prosectte 
their useful labors; in the field of fiction, Couper, 
like his own Leather-stocking, still treads with elas- 
tic foot the green sward and the prairie, while 
Simms, our Southern novelist, “ abates no jot of 
heart or hope,” but perseveres in the career he has 
so well begun; Stephens has opened for us a wide 
field of speculation by his discovery of ancient 
cities in our new world ; and an occasional burst of 
melody from the Northern lyre, touched by the fin- 
gers of Bryant, or Lowell, gives us the assurance, 
that though unstrung, it is not yet shattered: yet 
these are but “rari nantes in gurgite vasto,” and 
the support and maintenance of American Litera- 
ture now mainly depends on the zeal and honesty 
of a few of our best magazines, which have the 
penetration to know and love the forcible and true, 
in thought and expression; and the integrity, 
unawed by popular or party clamor, to publish and 
proclaim it! 

Where are our authors, and how employed? 
Washington Irving, taking lessons in diplomacy at 
the grave Spanish court ! Bryant, the editor of a 


party print, the most prosaic of all human occupa- 





tions; Halleck, turning his attention from book- 
making to book-keeping, of the two, we doubt not, 
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*-English undefiled,” from which they are told to 
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far eis more profitable siniihaapaiie Tita, al- | while with another and better diene, we will be ac- 
u st the only, one who nelyp the field, waging war cused of underrating the intelligence of the Ame- 


acking: him, much to the delight of the | not scruple to cain, that for the diffesion of know- 
¢, who however should recollect that, “ Insects | ledge our country is preéminent. ‘The statement of 

ive driven the lion mad ere now,” and that it is|one simple fact will answer these: by the recent 
an indicatio#of a very unwholesome state of public |census it was ascertained, that there were in the 
feeling, Uo ay ‘the Teast of it,) when such er United States 540,000 free white ey over the 















the onl; ply ‘which ear ‘be given is, that it must | (45, 000 of duke were to be found in the State of 


emeral pag 
é still more fleeting uit of | | pablication, When we consider the natural repug- 
y newspaper; and in these fra- | nance men always feel at avowing their ignorance, 
@ often meet with bursts of elo- | | we must be convinced that the number instead of 





eG, | sand of poetry, worthy of a stronger | being exaggerated falls far short of the reality, and 
ety al ( Bvineing the hidden germs of talent | the state of things it exhibits should be anything 
needing: but light and culture to spring up in fall} but flattering to our national vanity. 


life and ¥ r, and produce a boundless harvest. In the early stages of colonial existence, the 
It is a mournful thing to contemplate, when the | people did not feel the want of a literature, because 
voice of a free and prosperous people can find only | they were in fact too busy to read; their very ex- 
such an imperfect utterance as this; not naturally | istence was but a continued struggle against cold 
dumb, but finding none to listen to its first imperfect | and hunger ; their time fully occupied in felling gi- 
utterances, and train it to clear and open, speech! | gantic forests, and contending against the wiles and 
It is a proof, that there must be something at bot- | attifices of savage men, the supply of their animal 
dics yy, wrong—what that something is, it | wants, and the support of their wives and families 

#10 investigate. Let us see if we can left no leisure for the cultivation of their intel- 
y be replied to.this, that we haye | lects. The descendants of the Puritans, again, 
@ture with our lapguage, that the | thought One Book all sufficient, they cared not for 
ith its world-renowned names | what was written in any other book, than the Book 
es of thought, is ours by right | of God. Possessed with a gloomy fanaticism, 
fed. no other; but is this | ‘they turned with sullen scorn from the accomplish- 
nd, that the works of dis | miele, as well as the frivolities of their foes, the 
dare familiar to the reat | Cavaliers, and despised the cultivation they had 
5 their names regarded as|never known. Inthe South alone was literature 
it itis not so, and every edu- | regarded; the descendants of the Cavaliers, absorbed 
cated man knows: it ie... the fact. Some of in reverential love for Mother England, (no step- 
them. no doubt ‘are familiar to the people, as Shaks- | mother then,) acknowledged her literature, as well 
peare for ‘example, but he is the property of the as her laws; both sufficed for them. Under such a 
whole civilized world; so too with Milton, and | state of thing, American Literature could not be 
probably a few of the more recent English authors ;|expected to take root; and accordingly, we first 
but to the great bulk of our people, the * well of find indications of a growing Literature, after the 
 vetvctation, when a Literature peculiar to the men 

drink, is a sealed spring, and they are driven to | and country sprang up, some relics of which we 
quench their thirst at the muddy and polluted streams still possess; such, for example, as Trumbull’s 
of German mysticism, or Irench licentiousness. | ‘* McFingal,” Barlow’s “ Columbiad” and other 
Our very Janguage has shared in the general dete- — productions strongly imbued with the spirit 
rioration ; it is no longer the bold manly Saxon | = prejudices of the time. But they, too, were 
tongue which is spoken now, but a piebald jargon | a busy race,—busied in framing constitutions and 
of mingled Latin, French and English. It has making laws; and for a long time the death strug- 
become ungenteel to speak good English, it must |g ' gle between the Federal and Demoeratic parties con- 
be plentifully interlarded with scraps of French, or | vulsed the whole country and absorbed the minds 
Italian, to please.the fastidious ear of “ good socie- | of all intelligent and educated men; for some time 
ty,” and the sweet and simple ballads which made | subsequent to the Revolution, the facilities fur ob- 
music of the English tongue, when warbled by taining education were limited to a few, and these 
some artless girl, have given place to Italian “ Ca- ‘chiefly became political leaders, but the excitement 
vatinas,” and “Dolee Concentos.” We know gradually subsided, and the long breathing-time of 
that these opinions may subjeci us to the charge of peace which intervened, gave leisure and opportu- 
being “ Gothic” and “ old-fashioned,” and to such | nity of mental culture, which was not neglected 
other elegant phrases of fashionable contempt; by the youth of the country. Education had al- 
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ways bebn duly seguedéd yy the cust scuiletn, and 
Harvard and others had set the example of found- 
ing colleges, and contributing a “* bushel of books” 
to begin with; but now the school-master rose into 
importance, and by his humble, but useful labors, 
became an important element in the prosperity of 
the American People. 
With increasing cultivation and intelligence, a 

demand for native literature arose and American 
authorship raised its lead; Paulding and Irving 
n “ Salmagundi,” proved to the people, that wit 
and humor were not confined to one side of the 
Atlantic; and the publication of the “ Sketch- 
book” convinced our neighbors, over the water, of 
the same fact. C. B. Brown showed that Godwin 
might be rivalled, if not surpassed, in powerful de- 
lineation of single passions, and delicate anatomy 
of the human mind. Edwards, in his acute and 
powerful work “on the Will,” proved that Ame- 
rica possessed a metaphysician fully able to cope 
with any in Scotland, or elsewhere; and Bryant 
and Halleck strung their lyres to notes of rival 
sweetness. But the arts of peace were again ban- 
ished by the clash of arms, and, when that ceased, 
by the contests of rival political parties, continued, 
under different names, and with different princi- 
ples and watchwords, down to the present time; 
during which time Literature, though not very 
ardently cultivated, was yet slowly but surely pro- 
pressing, as many names, eminent in history and 
fiction can testify, when the death-blow was given 
by some of her pretended friends, under the pre- 
text of “introducing her to the Million.”” It is a 
curious thing, that, from time immemorial, there 
has seemed to be a natural enmity existing between 
authors and publishers, although from their close 
connexion one would suppose otherwise ; in most 
other trades, between the maker of a commodity 
and the vender of the same, a friendly relation sub- 
sists ; not so with authors and publishers ; from the 
time that the “learned lexicographer” knocked 
down his bookseller, to the present day, the quarrel 
has been kept up, until the final blow has been 
stricken, which has brought Literature, (in this 


it did appear sanittas aufait, that 2 an editor, Ww ho 
paid fifty guineas for an article of Marsuisy 8 or 
Wilson’ 8, expecting to Beenie him 













postage on his single number “shin ‘ay eo al 
don correspondent : :” but then. the workews socheap, 


and gulped the dose. " Bo . the: 


others thought they might ¢ abe gt too. i 

misfortune of encouragi I principle, 
does not always appea’ me ie | ite effects, 
but in the consequences to wi itably leads. 
Other publishers were smit the value of 


the discovery and presséd af 
their brother, the sympathie 


move, that they had long been grie 
upon by the regular publishers, and asa broof, they 
could now procure from them the same works at 
one tenth of the former price. The eager public 
swallowed the bait so skilfully offered; dreadfully 
incensed were they against the mercenary pub- 
lishers, who had so long, as they thought, been 
plundering them; and proportionably Brateful to 
the public-spirited citizens who hadeo 

eyes to the fact. , 

The newspaper press, too, W 

in nine cases out of ten, foll 
ing to lead the public se 

















and Cheap Literature }items } 

In spite of Shakspeare’s « n to the contrary, 
every day’s experience s, that “much is 
in a name,” and it wa n Agena 


for the public did not p te 
literature was cheap OF ot 

and proceeded to act according 
flect that there is a kind of Literature vhich would 
be dear at any price, or even at no price at all; 

They did not consider that money is not the only 
standard of value, though the most common and 
obvious; and that even a gift, might be dearly paid 
for, if the acceptance of it entailed a breach of 





country at least,) down to the “last stage of a de- 
cline.” Under a system of liberal remuneration to 
authors, and moderate profits to publishers, both 
parties were gradually progressing to the entire 
satisfaction of the public ; when the idea suggested 
itself to the mind of an “ghterprising publisher” in 
New York, that this was but a slow way of getting 
rich, and that a “ good speculation” mightibe made 
by establishing a system of small profits and quick 
returns ; and inasmuch as piracy was more pro- 
fitable than free trade, he determined to reprint in 
a cheap form the popular English Magazines, for 
which, as he paid nothing, he had but to reimburse 
himself for the expense of paper and printing. 
This scheme was carried into execution ; the moral 
sense of the public was, at first, a little shocked ; 





moral honesty upon the acceptor; and, therefore, 
the wrongs sustained both by authors and publishers 
of the pirated works, were not reflected upon ; they 
did not considgy that this cheap system was founded 
in fraud and supported by injustice, and heedless, or 
forgetful of the true but homely adage, “that the 
receiver is as bad as the thief,” each individual 
shifted the responsibility off his own shoulders, 
and profited by the fraud whieh» he thus aided in 
sustaining. Nay, some of the publishers rendered 
bold by impunity, and the apparent sympathy of the 
public, had the effrontery to tax with ingratitude 
the indignant authors, whose labors they had. ap- 
propriated to their own profit, reproaching them 
with an indifference to fame, because they mur- 
mured at robbery ; the American who can read with- 





























outa blush, the lettets of Carlyle nal .d Sy inne Smith, 1 
upon this subject, must entertain very different 
views of moral honesty from ours; since the rea- 
soning of the publishers to them, resembles closely 
that used ig thes sage Augustus Tomlinson in “ Paul 
| yrts the dispirited traveller, 
iS rifled, with the assurance, 
Mo perform a benevolent 
ints of the distressed. 















We are are hard truths, but as 
we believe t no sensibility shall pre- 
vent our g utterance, and expressing 
plain t in : r S; to the motives of those 
who f Ord all due credit, but it 
does seem of reasoning, however 


in do away with the force 
fent of facts set forth above. 

of the fact, that many inge- 
been made for the yanieenisie 


r a ‘so far as to deny that an author 
has any®property in the creations of his own mind, 
and that by the act of publication, he makes them 
the common property of all mankind, and loses all 
claim upon them; this argument cannot possibly 
stand the test of a moment’s reflection ; if admitted, 
it would strike at the root of all intellectual labor, 
and make the very existence of copyright a con- 
tinued. injustice. 

Can it be seria 







eriously urged that one Butcher and 
Tailor, who catersolely to our physical wants, shall 
be amply rémiinépated ; while he, whose labors are 
directed towards the cultivation of the most noble 
portion of our nature, who addresses himself to the 
immortal mind of man, shall lay his priceless gifts 
at our feet, and there, like a poor pensioner, humbly 
wait for the alms which we may be pleased to be- 
stow upon him : if such are to be the rewards, and 
such the position of those, who waste the flower of 
their youth and the vigor of their manhood, in pzin- 
ful and protracted study, “Slaves of the Lap,” 
uncheered by the sweet smile of woman, or tice in- 
}plaudits of the crowd ; how mad must he be, | 
ou @#Vvoluntarily incur a doom of such painful | 
igery ‘ind abject slayery ! 
The topic is a fruitful one, but we think enough 
has been said to sustain the positions we have ad- 
vanced, viz: that the system has cruslied and 
destroyed all native authorship, and that it is 
based upon the most glaring wrong and injustice ; 
and we therefore proceed to substantiate our third | 
charge, which is, that the character of the most 
widely circulated publications of this class, is such 
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as to taint and corrupt the minds of our youth. 
The injury complained of in the second charge is | 
of a nature not immediately perceptible to super-. 
- ficial observers, the bad.effects being consequential, 


| 





Sconces 


cast the whole eonens into cian if fully proven 
and sustained. 

The first works with which this movement com- 
menced, as we before observed, were the republi- 
cations of English Magazines; then succeeded the 

rapid and cheap republications of English novels; 
the sale of these was so profitable that reprints of 
standard works of fiction followed next, with occa- 
sionally, a work of grave and solid character, to 
give a character to the undertaking. A thirst for 
works of fiction was thus created among the read- 
ing public, the demand exceeded the supply, and 
they were compelled to eke out with works of very 
inferior merit, and these tended to vitiate still 
further the public taste by the application of stimu- 
lants until solid food was distasteful to them; al- 
though, as yet, no positive evil has been done. But 
the unprecedented success of this new movement 
called another class into the field; the harpies of 
Literature came flocking in unbidden to the banquet, 
and defiled with their filthy touch the food which 
was to be set before the people; the licentious 
novels of Charles Paul de Kock and George Sand 
(Mdme Dudevant) and other kindred spirits were 
translated and published in pamphlet-form, thrown 
before the public just at the time when it was thirst- 
ing for new excitement; they spread like wildfire, 
and were followed by others of similar character, 
until the public sentiment, in the large cities, became 
so vitiated, that works of gross immorality were 
openly vended in the public streets. Nor did 
the evil stop here, for it spread in a black and 
filthy stream over the length and breadth of our 
land. 

It may be thought that we had exaggerated the 
extent of this evil, but we do not spea‘: from hear- 
say, but from the evidence of our own senses. 
During the last two years, we have visited almost 
every section of our Union, and the books which 
met our view more often than any other, were the 
pestilent French novels to which we have alluded ; 
through the untiring energy of agents, these books 
have penetrated into the most secluded villages, 
tainting the public morals and scattering the seeds 
of vice broadcast over the land ; and this is the sub- 
stitute which ‘‘Cheap Publication” has given us 
for a wholesome Literature of our own. : 

De Kock has been called “The Bulwer of 
France,” but the very coupling of their names to- 
gether is an insult to the. latter, who, if he has at 


times deviated from the strict line of propriety, 


would yet scorn to prostitute his talents to the de- 


,| tail of scenes of low vice and criminal indulgence, 


and such seems to be the sole aim and end of the 
French novelist, to render virtue ridiculous and 
‘sive attractive, and the very talent he displays in 
the prosecution of his task renders his novels the 


rather than immediate ; but this last evil is of sah | most dangerous as well as the most fascinating to 


an open and glaring character as to be obvious to 


the dullest perception, and of itself, sufficient to! 


inexperienced youth. 
* only one shilling,” 


But they are “ very cheap,” 
and, therefore, prudent fathers 
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of families must encourage a system which reduces 
so much the price of books, &c. 

George Sand (Mdme Dudevant) is, if possible, 
worse in her morals, (if the term may be applied to 
the absence of all morality,) than Paul De Kock, 
but as she is a lady, or at least a female, we will 
pass both her and her novels by in expressive 
silence. Is it wonderful then, that the moral tone 
of a people, who encourage and foster a system 
based upon fraud and productive of such fruits, 
should become Jax and licentious in the extreme ; 
and is not this tendency already indicated, by the 
rapid and alarming increase of crime, in every por- 
tion of our country where a dense population affords 
facilities for its commission ? 

Is not repudiation both by States and individuals 
daily becoming more fashionable t Are not breaches 
of trust becoming matters of every day’s occur- 
rence? Is not the defauljing cashier of a bank 
now regarded only as an able financier? and is not 
the confidence between man and man each day 
shaken more and more? Let him who can shut his 
eyes to the fact with the proofs staring him in the 
face ; we cannot if we would. The great want of 
this country is a want of faith ; we do not mean reli- 
gious faith, but use the term in its most comprehen- 
sive sense of confidence in human integrity and ho- 
nesty, without which, enlarged views and liberal 
feelings cannot exist among a people ; for the public 
mind, for want of some nobler subjects of contem- 
plation, will be absorbed in projects of speculation, 
and narrowed down to mean and selfish views of 
human nature and human life. 

The phrase, “ knowledge of the world,” was once 
construed by a sarcastic wit to mean “ a knowledge 
of all the rascals in it,” and this definition would 
seem with us to have become a part of the popular 
creed, since one of our most upright and honest 
statesmen has been declared “ impracticable,” from 
his open sincerity of character !—a stronger com- 
mentary on the state of public feeling could not be 
made than that afforded by this simple fact. There 
is but one remedy for this unwholesome state of 
public feeling, and that is, the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, not by a Cheap Literature, but by a whole- 
some and a manly one, of native growth, and suited 
to the temper and spirit of our people and to the 
institutions under which they live; such a Litera- 
ture as would spring up spontaneously in our free | 
country, were the foul weeds which choke its 

growth unsparingly rooted out. The wise and 
good of our country have perceived this and strug- 








plundered authors and publishers'on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and it is tie passage by Congress of 
an International Copyright Law. A measure which 


will do no more than an act of simple justice to 
foreign authors, and will free our ng 
from the deadly incubus which iew 
ralizes them with its hatefalg 
honor of the American Conga 
will no longer sanction, by i 
system of piracy and 
tial Law, and hang up to 
hereafter violate the laws-e 
national honor. 

Columbia, 8. C. 












We are not aware that the following poem has ever ap- 
peared. The authoress thinks it has not, though she once 
gave it another direction.—Ed. Mess. 

Thou conqueror of the wilderness, 
With'keen and bloodless edge— 
Hail! to the sturdy artisan 
Who fashioned thee, bold wedge ! 
Though the warrior deem thee weapon 
All unseemly for the brave, a 
Yet the settler knows thee mightier —» 
Than the tried Damascus glaive, eo hy 


While desolation marketh 
- The course of foeman’s brand,, © 
Thy blow aye scatters plenty, 
Abundant through the land... § 
Thou op’nest the soil to culture, 
To the sunlight and the’ dew; 
And the village spire thou plantest 
Where of old the forest grew. 
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Thou hew’st forth mighty navies 
From the erst unyielding wood ; 
Their keels on every tide to float, 
Their flags o’er every flood. 
When the broad sea rolled between them 
And their own far native land; 
Thou wert the goodly ally 
Of the hardy pilgrim band. 


They bore no warlike eagles, 
No banners swept the sky ; 
Nor the clarion, like a tempest, 
Swelled its fearful notes on high. 
But the ringing wild reéchoed 
Thy bold, resistless strokes, 
Where, like incense, on the morning 
Went up their cabin smokes. 








gled to effect this end, but the hydra-headed mon- 
ster, Cheap Literature, stands in the path and bars’ 
all further progress; how then can we corabat this 
monster, who deludes the people into accepting | 
poison in place of food; there is but one remedy, | 
and that is a remedy which the most respectable’ 
authors and publishers of our country are now com- | 
bined in praying for, and their prayer is echoed by the 
4d 


| 


The tall oaks bowed before them, 
Like reeds before the blast ; 

And the earth put forth in gladness, 
Where the axe in triumph passed. 

Then hail! thou noble conqueror! 
That giv’st us to possess, 

With the freehold of its fastnesses, 
The ancient wilderness. 

New- York. 
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THE “STONE HOUSE.” 


The “Stone House,” as it is called, is perhaps 
the most curious and interesting relic in Virginia. 
Two accounts of it appeared some time since, one | 


in the Richniond Whig, 
Register kK 


the other in the Farmer’s 
From ihiem ‘the following description is 
he. Stone House” is peemes on 








im = City. It is distant from the mouth 
as iw 

t five “miles, from Ponemnehers fif- 
; The walls 


ich yemain are ail of sand- 
hoo sis eighteen and a half feet by 
filteen i in exte 


“Tt consists of a basement room 
under ground : and a story above. On the West side 


is a door-way six feet wide, giving entrance to both 
apartments. ‘T here are loop-holes in the walls, 
meast ‘on the inside twenty by ten inches, on 
the out! twenty by four. The walls are in the 
basement. two feet thick, in the upper story eigh- 
teen i ‘thick. The masonry bears marks of 
havingpppgesccuted with great care and nicety. 
The hodse stands in an extensive waste of woods, 
on a high knoll or promontory, around the foot of 
whieh winds Ware Creek. ‘The structure fronts 
on the Creek, being elevated one hundred feet above 
its level and standing back three hundred feet from 
its margin. | The spot is approached only by a long 
circuitous: efile, the comb of a ridge, in some places 
so. natrow that two carts could not pass abreast. 

This défile.is, besides, involved in such a labyrinth 
of dark ridges of forest and deep gloomy ravines, 
mantled with laurel, that it is said to be next to 
impossible to find the way without the aid of a 
guide. Nor is the place more accessible by water. 
‘The surrounding country is described as the most 
broken and desert track to be found East of the 
Blue Ridge. 

The singular structure of the old “‘ Stone House” 
and its wild secluded desolate site have naturally 
given rise to several traditions and conjectures as 
to its origin and purpose. It is said, that there is a 
neighborhood tradition, that the house was erected 
as early as tnirteen years after the landing at James- 
town—and that it was built by the famous pirate 
Blackbeard, as a depository of his plunder. This 
hypothesis, however, involves a serious anachro- 
nism; sifce it is well established that Blackbeard 
did not figure in the waters of Virginia until about 
the year 1717—more than a century after the land- 
ing at Jamestown. 

Another fanciful conjecture is, that the ‘“ Stone 
House,” like the cave where Dido entertained 
ZEneas, was a sort of rendezvous meeting-place of 
Captain Smith and Pochahontas! This is rather 
too romantic. 

Another conjecture, much more plausible than 
either of those above-mentioned, is that the house 





ens ets after their leader’s death, ‘still held out 
so pertinaciously against Governor Berkley. This 
surmise, however, would seem to be unfounded. 
Firstly, it is well known that those followers of 
Bacon, occupied West-Point at the head of York 
River, strongly fortified it and made it their place 
of arms. » That post in their hands actually proved 
impregnable against repeated assaults of the Gover- 
nor’s forces under Ludwell. And Sir William 
Berkley at length, fatigued by their resolute de- 
‘once beder to induce their surrender, was 
obliged to offer the rebels there a general pardon, 
which nothing less than the last necessity could 
have extorted from him. The position occupied by 
Bacon’s adherents at West-Point being so strong 
and every way convenient, there could have been 
no motive to prompt them to build another fortifi- 
cation on Ware Creek. 

In the next place, it is altogether improbable 
that the vindictive vigilance of Berkley would have 
suffered Bacon's followers unmolested to erect such 
a work as the “Stone House,” whose elaborate 
construction would seem rather to indicate that it 
was built in the leisure of peace, than in the anxious 
precipitancy of a hard-pressed and hopeless re- 
bellion. 

Lastly, of Bacon’s rebellion, there are several 
minute circumstantial accounts and it is improba- 
ble that Beverley, T. M. and others would have 
omitted a fact so interesting as the erection of a 
fortified work on Ware Creek, when they were de- 
tailing so many other particulars of less conse- 
quence. 

So much for these conjectures. I now beg leave 
to suggest another, founded on the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ We built also a fort for a retreat neere a convenient river, 
upon a high commanding hill, very hard to be assalted and 
easie to be defended, but ere it was finished this defect caused 
a stay. In searching our casked corne, we found it halfe 
rotten and the rest 30 consumed with so many thousands of 
rats that increased so fast, but their originall was from the 
ships, as we knew not how to keepe that little we had. 
This did drive us all to our wits end, for there was nothing 
in the country but what nature afforded.” * * “ But this 
want of corne occasioned the end of all our works, it being 
worke sufficient to provide victuall.”—Srmith’s Hist. of Va., 
B. IIL, p. 227 

Upon lately meeting with this passage in Smith, 
I was forcibly struck with the coincidence between 
the fort thus spoken of by him and the “ Stone 
House.” If the conjecture be well founded, it will 
entitle that structure to the claim of being the 
oldest house in Virginia, if not in the United States, 
as the fort mentioned by Smith was erected about 
the year 1608-9, only two or three years after the 
landing at Jamestown, which would make it about 
two hundred and thirty-four years old. Smith says 
“We built also a fort for a retreat ;” that is a re- 
treat from the Indians, in case Jamestown should 





was built by the adherents of Bacon in his rebel- 
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The “ Stone House.” 








The “‘ Stone House” is about a hundred 


river.” 
yards from Ware Creek. ‘“ A convenient river,”— 
by the description given above, it is seen that no 
situation could have been more eligible. Jt may 
be worth while to observe that the name of the 
river is not given; now, in all probability, Ware 
Creek at that early day had not been named by the 
English, being an unimportant stream. ‘ Upon a 
high commanding hill;” this answers exactly to the 
site of the “Stone House.” “Very hard.to be 
assalted and easie to be defended ;” de- 
scriptions of the “Stone House” fully confirm 
these particulars. ‘ But ere it was finished, this 
defect caused a stay,” &c. * * “ But this want of 
corne occasioned the end of all our works,” &c. 
Now the “Stone House” is apparently incomplete 
and there is neither roof nor floor; this unfinished 
appearance seems to have puzzled some of its 
visiters. Smith’s statement, however, that it was 
left unfinished, may at once selve the enigma. 
From all these corroborating circumstances, there 
seems to be good reason to conclude, that the “ Stone 
House” is the fort mentioned by Smith. Its anti- 
quity, the associations connected with it, the su- 
perstitious fancies to which it has given rise and 
its wild and sequestered situation, all conspire to 
render the old “‘ Stone House” an attractive object 
to the tourist and the antiquary, and, perhaps, not 
uninteresting even to the novelist and poet. 


YORKTOWN. 


At Yorktown, at the residence of William Nel- 
son, Esq., there are to be seen portraits of Wil- 
liam Nelson, President, (who built the house) and 
Elizabeth Burwell, his wife. It is said that those 
portraits during the revolution, when the British 
were making incursions into Virginia, were boxed 
up and sent to Hanover Court-House for preserva- 
tion from the enemy. The British, however, found 
them in Hanover and mutilated them there. 

This house was, at the time of the siege of 
York, the residence of General Thomas Nelson. 
It was a good deal damaged by the’ American artil- 
lery,—traces of the damage being yet visible. A 
pannel in the wainscoat is still loose, from the ef- 
fects of a cannon-ball, or bomb-shell. 

The Old Church, at Yorktown, was built 150 
years ago. The Hon. Francis Nicholson contri- 
buted twenty pounds sterling towards its cost, as 
appears by the following paper, that appeared some 
time since in the Richmond Enquirer :—“ the fol- 
lowing is a literal copy from the records of York 
County Court : 


“York County October ye 26th 1696. ! promise to give 
five pounds sterling towards building the Cott.-house at 
Yorké Towne and twenty pounds sterl’g if within two years 
they build a brick church att the same towne. As witness 





“ Stiphen ffoward : 

Robt. Bill; November ye 24th: 1696. 

The above writing p’ented in cott: and according to order 
is committed to Record... 

p. William Sedgwick el. cur.” 


I had the pleasure some years ago of visiting 
the remains of the Old Church at Yorktown. 
Nothing was left but the walls. ‘These are com- 
posed of stone marl, which it is said, soft when 
taken out of its native bed, becomes hardened. by 
time and exposure, until it acquires, the» firmness 
and durability of solid stone. The roofewas open 
to the eye of day and foxes might peep, by moon- 
light, out at the dismantled windows.” Adjacent 
lies the old grave-yard, enclosed by an antiquated 
brick wall. Here are several tomb-stones of the 
Nelsons and others, some with Latin inscriptions, 
some with English, and adorned with the insignia 
of heraldry. The site of the church is superb, 
immediately on the lofty bank of the sparkling ceru- 
lean waters of the majestic York. The spot is 
consecrated by the ashes of the illustrious dead, 
the charms of nature, its antique recollections and 
the classic associations of the siege and surrender. 

The patriotism of the North has erected a sublime 
monument on Bunker Hill, to commemorate the 
portentous dawn of the revolution; when shall the 
patriotism of the South raise such an one, on the 
field of Yorktown, to commemorate the parting 
glories of the sunset ? 


rs 


ROSEWELL. a 


Rosewell, formerly the seat of John Page, Esq., 
sometime Governor of Virginia, is sitaatedvon,the 
North bank of York River, in the county of Glou- 
cester, and nearly opposite the mouth of Queen’s 
Creek. The house stands a short distance back 
from the river, and, as seen from the water, is an 
imposing and venerable.monument of the olden 
time. It is a cube of ninety feet, with fourteen 
windows in front. Its appearance is singularly 
solid and massive. The interior is pannelled and 
wainscoated in the old style; some of the apart- 
ments in black walnut highly polished and which, 
it is said, were formerly waxed as floors now are. 
The old hall is a superb room; around the pannel- 
ling are some antique hooks, on which the tapestry 
hangings were suspended. The tapestry was still 
preserved there a few years ago. The mahogany 
of the hall stair-case is richly carved. The doors 
are arched over-head. There are four stories; 
the upper, when J saw it, a good deal decayed, 
the floor in some of the rooms having “ settled.” 
There are twelve rooms. The bricks, it is said, 
came from England. They are of the species 
styled oil-bricks, so -alled from the oil used in 
moulding them. They are laid, alternately, length- 
wise and endwise, the end-bricks being glazed ac- 





my hand ye day and year above written. 
ffra: Nicholson.” 
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cording to the fashion of that day, The walls, 
where most exposed, are tinged with verd-afitique 
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mould and the cornice in some places is decayed. 
The roof is flat and sheeted with lead. The story 
that there was once a fishpond up there, is fabu- 
lous. ‘Tradition mentions that Mr. Jefferson and 
Governor Page, there, in the evening, sometimes 
enjoyed conversation and the moonlight scenery of 
the York. The view, therefrom, embraces about 
ten miles both up and down the river. The York 
is there wide and magnificent, clear, fresh and 
sparkling as the ocean. 

Formerly there was a vineyard in front of Rose- 
well house and a garden inthe rear. There are 
now few. 6 Or no trees in front of the house, and this 
circumstance perhaps enhances the effect. It 
seems to stand in provd and silent solitude, like 
some. old baronial castle. Rosewell, besides its 
own interesting associations, is remarkable as stand- 
ing near Werowocomoco, the spot where Smith 
was rescued from*death by his guardian genius, 
Pochahontas. 

ne, tek 
WEROWOCOMOCO. 
Next to ) Jamestown, Werowocomoco is perhaps 
the spot most celebrated in the early chronicles of 
_ As Jamestown was the seat of the En- 
so Werowocomoco was the residence 
t Indian chief, Powhatan. It was the 
scene of many interviews and rencontres between 
the settlers and the savages; it was at Werowoco- 
moco that supplies for the colony were frequently 
obtained ; here that Smith once saw suspended on 
a line between two trees the scalps of twenty four 
Payanketanks recently slain,—here that Powhatan 
was crowned by Newport, and here that occurred 
the most touching scene in the whole colonial 
drama, the rescue of Smith by Pochahontas. We- 
rowocomoco is on the York river, in the county of 
Gloucester. It may surprise some readers to hear, 
that the rescue of Smith took place on the York, 
since, in the general neglect of our early history, 
it seems to have been taken for granted by many 











that it took place on James River. Smith and| 
Stith, in histories, put the matter beyond dis- 


pute. Smith, Book IJ., p. 117, describes the Pa- 
maunkee [now York] river as follows: 


* Fourteen myles northward from the river Powhatan is 
the river Pamaunkee, which is navigable 60 or 70 myles, 
but with catches and smail barkes 30 or 40 myles farther. 
At the ordinary flowing of the salt water, it divideth it- 
selfe into two gallant branches. On the South side inhabit 
the people of Youghtanund, who have about 60 men for 
warres. On the north branch Mattapanient, who have 30 
men. Where this river is divided, the country is called 
Pamaunkee [now West Point] and nourisheth neare 300 able 
men. About 25 myles lower, on the North side of this river, 
is Werowocomoco, where their great king inhabited when 1 was 
delivered him prisoner”. 

\ Again, Book II., Pp. 142, Smith says : 

“ At Werowocomoco, on the North side of the river Pa- 
maunkee [York] was his [Powhatan’s] residenée, when | 
delivered. him prisoner, some 14 myles from James 
ne where, for the most party/he was ent.” 


¢ 
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Stith, as quoted by Burk’s History of Virginia, 
Vol. I., p: 111., describes its position as follows : 

“ Werowocomoco lay on the North side of York river, 
in Gloucester county, nearly opposite to the mouth of 
Queen's ont and about twenty-five miles below the fork 
of the river.’ 


Upon a short visit made to that part of Glou- 
cester county a year or two ago, I was satisfied that 
Shelly, the seat of Mrs. Mann Page, is the fa- 
mous Werowocomoco. Shelly is on the North 
bank of the York river, in the county of Glou- 
cester, said to be about 25 miles from West Point 
at the head of the river, and is nearly opposite the 
mouth of Queen’s Creek, lying somewhat above. 
It is true, the word “nearly” is indefinite, and it 
might be supposed that Werowocomoco, perhaps, 
lay a little below the point opposite the mouth of 
Queen’s Creek instead of a little above. But the 
marshy oozy character of the bank of the York 
below Shelly, rendering it apparently uninhabita- 
ble, seems to forbid the supposition. Werowo- 
comoco then, it may be taken for granted, was 
either at Shelly, or at some point above Shelly. 
But as Shelly is nearly opposite the mouth of 
Queen’s Creek, it is obvious that the further vou 
proceed ap the river, the less appropriate will be- 
come the expression “ nearly opposite.” 

Carter’s Creek, emptying into the York at Shelly, 
forms a safe harbor for canoes. Smith, in a pas- 
sage already quoted, mentions that Werowocomoco 
is 14 miles from Jamestown. In Book III., p. 194, 
he says, that “ he went over land to Werowoco- 
moco some twelve miles; there he passed the 
river of Pamaunkee in a salvage canow.” Now, 
as it was 14 miles from Jamestown to Werowoco- 
moco, and 12 to the point on the South bank of the 
York, where Smith embarked in a canoe, it follows 
that Werowocomoco was only 2 miles from that 
point. And Shelly, I take it is just about 2 miles 
from where it is probable Smith went into the canoe 
on that occasion. 

Shelly adjoins Rosewell, (formerly the seat of 
John Page, Esq., sometime Governor of Virgi- 
nia,) and was originally part of the Rosewell plan- 


tation; and I learned from Mrs. Page, of Shelly, © 


that Governor Page always held Shelly to be the 
ancient Werowocomoco and accordingly he, at 
first, gave it that name, but afterwards, on account 
of the inconvenient length of the word, dropped 
it, and adopted the title of Shelly, on account of 
the extraordinary accumulation of shells found 
there. The enormous beds of oyster-shells de- 
posited there, particularly just in front of the Shelly 
house, indicate it to have been a place of great re- 
sort among the natives. The situation is highly 
picturesque and beautiful and looking, as it does, 
on the lovely and majestic York, it would seem, of 
all others, to have been the befitting residence of 





the lordly Powhatan. According to Captain Smith, 
the circumstances of his rescue were as follows: 
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To E—, With a Withered Rose-Bud.—GeorgiaScenes. 








At last they brought Smith to Werowocomoco, 
the residence of the King Powhatan. Here, while 
Powhatan and his attendants were adorning them- 
selves in their best attire, more than 200 grim 
savages stood gazing in amazement at the cap- 
tive, as if he had been a monster. On Smith’s 
entering the royal wigwam, he found Powhatan 
before a fire, upon a seat resembling a bed- 
stead. He was covered with an ample robe of 
raccoon skins. On either hand sate a “young 
female of 16 or 18 years, and along each side 
of the wigwam two rows of men and behind 
them as many women, with their heads and shoul- 
ders painted red, the heads of many bedecked with 
the white down of birds ; every one with some or- 
nament and all wearing a long necklace of pearls. 
Upon Smith’s appearance before Powhatan, the 
Savages raised a terrific shout. The queen of 
Apamatuck was appointed to bring Smith water to 
wash his hands; another female offered him a 
bunch of feathers instead of a towel to wipe his 
hands. After feasting the prisoner in their barba- 
rous manner, a long council was held. That con- 
cluded, two darge stones were brought and laid the 
one upon the other before Powhatan. Then, as 
many as could, laid hold of Smith and dragging him 
to the stones,* thereon laid his head, when brand- 
ishing their war-clubs to put him to death, Pocha- 
hontas, the King’s dearest daughter, finding that 
no entreaty would avail, flew to Smith, bent over 
him, clasped his head in her arms and laid her own 
upon his to shield him from impending death. Pity 
triumphed! Powhatan relenting, spared the cap- 
tive’s life, that he might make tomahawks for him 
and bells and beads for Pochahontas. History no- 
where affords a scene of more exquisite pathos ; 
the lapse of time will continually enhance its in- 
terest and in ages of the distant future the travel- 
ler will linger at Werowocomoco, a spot blessed 
with the lovely charms of natural beauty and con- 


‘ secrated by the tender heroism of Pochahontas. 


Petersburg, Oct. 41, 1843. C. C. 


* These, some suppose, were what the Indians termed 
pawcorances, i. e. altar stones, which Powhatan was accus- 
tomed to use in the execution of criminals. 





TO E—, WITH A WITHERED ROSE-BUD. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


The rose you gave me, iove, has lost 
The beauty of its blooming hour, 
But yet a fairy fragrance clings 
Around the ruined flower ; 
And so the smile you gave me, love, 
Shone but an instant on my sight, 
And yet its memory remains 
To thrill me with delight. 


And now | give the rose again, 
Content that memory should be 
The only thing to call me back See 
To thought of love and thee. tn 
g , 4 





For Jo, our lots are set apart, 
And mine is all Lod'sad’a way 
To shadow with its cypréss boughs 
The morning of thy May. . 
Philadelphia, September, 1843. . 
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GEORGIA SCENES. : * . 


I take for granted, Mr. Editor, that the greater number 
of your subscribers are familiar with the admirable “ Geor- 
gia Scenes,” of Judge Longstreet, which have been issued 
in one volume from the press of the Harpers. But I sus- 
pect few of them have ever seen the characteristic sketches 
which I send you, entitled “ Little Ben” and “ Darby Anvil,” 
from the same graphie native writer. They are taken 
from the columns of an obscure Georgia paper, which is 
now no longer published. Thatithey’may produce in your 
readers many a hearty cachination, is my reason for sending 
them to you, and will be your sufficient. 
giving them the wide circulation | they merit. It 
should be a part of your policy to bind together in your 
family sheaf, these stray leaves of Southern genius when 
they fall under your eye; and | am very sure that a depart- 
ment of your journal devoted to the select passages which 
occasionally find their way—one knows not why—into the 
columtis of the ordinary newspaper,—would be very grate- 
ful to many who look into newspapers for very 
matters. Let me make a farther suggestion— 
sake of your readers you seek to secure the’ ori 
tributions of Judge Longstreet for your Messenger. 
I am told—is not unprepared to unfold a budget full of as 
good things as ever relieved the cares of Nestor, and led 
him into hearty worship at the side-rending shrine of Mo- 
mus. AsHLy River, 
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The readers of the Messenger have already enjoyed 
“many a hearty cachination” over several of the inimitable 
“Georgia Scenes,” and among them “ Little Ben.” As but 
few of them, however, may have read ‘ Darby Anvil, ” it 
gives us pleasure to present it. 

It is indeed our policy to bind together the “ mm aa leaves 
of Southern Genius ;” but we hope that the gifted author 
of these graphic sketches will not leave us. to collect his 
“leaves” as they stray; but send them & in all their 
birthday freshness. na 

The Harpers have recently issued anot er 
“Georgia Scenes,” but it does not embrace ¢ itl 
Ben” or “ Darby Anvil.”—Ed. Mess. "ies 


DARBY ANVIL. 








I well remember the first man -who, without any” 


qualifications for the place, was elected to the 
legislature of Georgia. 
trade, and Darby Anvil was his name. I would 
not be understood as saying that none had preceded 
him, but men of profound wisdom or even notable 
talents—at the time of which I am speaking, such 
were not to be found in every country in the state— 
but that none had been deputed to that body who 
were not vastly superior to Anvil in every moral 
and intellectual quality. ° 

Darby came hither just at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War ; ; and if his own report of: himself is 





to be believedy-*t he fit” in that memorable strug; 
True, he nevér distinctly stated on which side “hi 
' aw ——_ 
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‘He was a blacksmith by” 
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fit ;” but as he spoke freely of the incidents of the} 
Revolution, and at’ a time when tories were very | 
scarce and very mute, it was taken for granted that 
he fought on the right side. 

Darby established himself upon a lot in the then | 
village of , which cost him nothing ; for in his| 
da; town lots, and even large tracts of land were 
granted to any one, who would occupy them for a 
giventime. T'wo log huts soon rose upon Darby’s 
lot; into one of which, he stowed his wife and 
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pungent syllogism, taught Darby that he had more 


cause for self-condemnation, than for grudgings or 
astonishment. 


Darby Anvil, though ignorant in the extreme, had 
some shrewdness, and much low cunning. He 
knew well the prejudices and weaknesses of the 
common people of the county, and had no little tact 
in turning them to his own advantage. 

Two attorneys of eminence, who had repeatedly 
served the state in her deliberative assemblies, during 


children, and in the other his blacksmith’s tools. and after the war, were candidates for the popular 
He now pe his trade assiduously ; and as all} branch of the legislature, when Darby determined 











re famore taste ia conve- 
ofacarpenter. ‘The brand 
8 shop door, no longer served 
igh over the entrance of 
the smithery ror ‘a piece of iron work, of crooks 
and conyolations Unutterable, hung a flaming sign- 
board, decorated on either side, with appropriate 
designs, On one side was Darby in person, shoe- 
ing General. Washington’s horse--I say it was 
Washington's horse, because Darby said so, and 
Billy Spikes, who painted it, said so. Certainly it 
was large enough for Washington’s horse; for 
taking Darby, whose height I knew for a gague, 
and the horse could not have been Jess than five-and- 
twenty feet high. On the other side was a plough, 
with handles nine feet long, by the same measure ; 
studded with hoes, and axes, staples and horse- 
shoes. Every thing around Darby bore the aspect 
of thrift and comfort. In short, his fortune in- 
creased, even faster than his children: and this is 
no small compliment to his industry and economy ; 

for Mrs, Anvil had not, for many years, suffered 
eighteen months to pass, without reminding him, 
with a blush through a smerk, that she would ‘ soon 
want a little sugar and coffee and sweeten’d dram 
for the little stranger.” Darby had just received 
the tenth notice of this kind, when he resolved to turn 
politician. Whether they had any influence upon 
im in forming this rash resolution I am not pre- 
vated to say, but certain it is, that he had received 
ese notices for several years preceding, with a 
PR pily declining interest ; insomuch, that when the 
last came, it gave to his countenance an expression 
better suited to dyspepsia than to such joyous 
tidings; and he was proceeding to make a most 
uncourteous response, when the kindling fire of his 
lady’s eye, brought him to an anticlimax of passive 
gentility. “ Why, Nancy!” said he, “ Lord a’ 
massy on my soul! I don’t grudge you the rum and 
sugar and coffee; but—r’alv it does seem to me— 
that —— we’re havin’ a powerful chance o’ children, 
some how or nother.” J am digressing a little, 
but I cannot resume my subject, without doing Mrs. 
Anvil the justice to say, that she defended her 
dignity with becoming spirit, and by a short but 
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to make a third and supernumerary candidate. He 
announced his aims in the only way in which he 
could have announced them without exposing him- 
self to overwhelming ridicule ; for the people of those 
days pretty generally harbored the superstitious 
notion, that talents were indispensable to whole- 
some legislation. 

There was a great barbecue in the county. It 
was the wager of a hunting match, and conse- 
quently every body was invited, and every body 
attended. During the festival, when Darby and 
ten or twelve of his own class were collected round 
the bottle, “‘ boys,” said he, “ how "bout the ‘lection 
this year ?” 

“ Oh,” says one, “‘ there’s no opposition.” 

** No opposition !” continued Darby ; “ by zounds, 
that’ll never do; we'll have no fun. I'll be ding’d 
if I don’t offer myself, if I can’t git a smarter man 
to offer, rather than have no fun at all. What do 
you say, Bill Rucker; wont you go in for the old 
blacksmith against the lawyers ?” smiling and wink- 
ing to the bystanders. 

**Oh yes,” said Bill, carelessly, ‘Til go in for 
you to a red heat.” 

‘* Well, thar’s one vote for the old blacksmith, 
any how.” 

* Johnny, you'll stick to uncle Darby, agin the 
lawyers, | know, won’t you, Johnny ?” 

‘** Yes,” said John Fields, * I'll stick to you like 
grim death to a dead nigger.” 

“ Jimmy Johns ‘ll go oh no, I’ve no chance 
of Jimmy’s vote ; bein’ as how he’s a mighty takin’ 
to lawyers since his brother Bob’s case was tryn. 
How ‘bout that Jiramy?” with adry, equivocal laugh. 

** Blast there infernal souls!” said Jim, “I'd vote 
for the devil "fore I’d vote for either of them. They 
made out my evidence was nothin ’t all but swear- 
ing lies for brother Bob from one eend to tother.” 

“ Well, Jimmy,” pursued Darby, “ you mustn't 
mind uncle Darby’s laughin’, my son. 1 can’t help 
laughin’ every time I think how mad you was when 
you come to my shop that day ; but you know I told 
you you'd get over it, and vote for the ‘squires at last, 
didn’t 1?” 

* Yes, and you told a lie too, did n’t you uncle 





Darby 
Here Darby roared immoderately, and then be- 
coming ye grave, he proceeded : 
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“ But boys, puttin’ all jokin’ away, its wrong, 
mighty wrong, for any body to be puttin’ upon any 
body’s charricter after that sorts, I don’t care who 
they is. And if I was in the legislater, the first 
thing I'd do would be to stop it.” 

“ Well, uncle Darby, why don’t you offer t” said 
Johns; “I'll go for you, and there’s plenty more’ll 
go for you if you'll come out.” 

“ Yes, that there is,” said Job Snatch, (another 
sufferer in court.) “Ill go for you.” 

* And so will I,” said Seth Weed. 

** Why boys,” interrupted Darby, “if you don’t 
hush, you’ll make me come out sureenough. And 
what would I do in the ’ssembly ?” 

“T'll tell you what you'd do,” said Sam Flat, 
crustily, “‘ you'd set up in one corner of the room, 
like poor folks at a frolic, and never open your 
mouth. And I'll tell you another thing—my opi- 
nion is you want to offer too, and you're only fish- 
ing for an excuse to do it now.” 

Darby burst into a loud laugh; but there was 
enough of chagrin mingled with it, to shew plainly 
that he felt the truth of Sam’s remark. It was 
near a minute before he could reply : 

“Oh no, Sammy, I’ve no notion of offerin’, un- 
less it mout be just to have a little fun. And if I 
was to offer what harm would it dot I couldn’t be 
elected; and if I wasn’t, I wouldn’t care; for it 
wouldn’t be no disgrace for a poor blacksmith to be 
beat by great folks, that’s beat every body.” 

“ Well,” said Jimmy Johns, “ may I say you’sa 
cand'date ?” 

“ Jimmy, you is a free man, and has a right to 
say what you please.” 

“ And I’m a free man, and I'll say what I please 
too,” said Job Snatch. 

“ And so am I,” said Seth Weed. 

“Why what’s got into these boys!” chuckled out 
Darby. “I b’lieve they’re gwine to make me a 
cand ‘date whether I will or no. I didn’t know I 
had so much pop’larity. Let me git away from 
here or I'll be made a great man in spite of my- 
self, But I must take a drink beforeIl go. Come 
boys, let’s take a drink; and I'll give you a toast: 


“ Here's wishin’ that honest men, who's "blige to go to court to 
swear, 


May not be ’low’d to be made game of by lawyers of the BARE.” 


This sentiment, like many electioneering ha- 
rangues of equal merit in the present day, was re- 
ceived “with unbounded applause ;” and amidst 
laughter and entreaties for a repetition of the toast, 
Darby hastened away toa small party of marksmen, 
who had made up a match, and were trying their 
skill apart from the throng. To these, he made 
himself obsequious, while his friends spread the 
news of hiscandidacy. It soon pervaded the whole 
assembly, and many went tc p bi. to Know the truth 


questions. If they exhibited no astonishment, he 
told them, that ““he had tried to git off, but his 
friends kept plagueing him so to offer, that he was 
*blige to give up, or make ’em all mad, and, there- 
fore, he told °em they mout do as they pleased.” 
If the inquirer exhibited signs of wonder and in- 
credulity, Darby gave him an affirmative, with ‘all 
the tokens of irony. Among the rest came Smith 
and Jones, the twocandidates. They happened to 
meet him just as he was returning to the crowd 
from the shooting match, and when no person was 
with him. 
“ Darby,” enquired Smith, “is it possible that 
you are a candidate for the legis] Pecaee 
“ Why not?” returned Anvil with ‘a blush. 
“* Why you are atten anc ee will dis- 
grace yourself.” % 
“T know,” rejoined Anvil 
mighty poor out of speak 
reckon as how, I could vote as @ 
“You are mistaken, Darby, ‘said Jones. “It 
requires a better head to vote right, than to speak 
well. The business of law making, is a very deli- 
cate business, which should be managed with the 
nicest care, especially in this country. It is true 
that it has been much simplified in the several 
states by our admirable form of government. A 
vast variety of subjects, and those too which the 
people at large, are generally best acquainted with, 
have been withdrawn from the state legislature. 
But still, the States are sovereign ; and possess all 
power not specially delegated to the general go- 
vernment— % 
“You should have said,” interrupted Smith, 
“that the state legislation has been diminished, 
rather, than that it has been simplified.” “In truth it 







| has been rendered more intricate by our. novel form 


of government. In other countries; the. law-giver 
has only to study the interests of the people, and 
legislate accordingly : but here, in addition to the 
ordinary duties of a legislator, he has others of in- 
finite difficulty and infinite importance to discharge. 
He is one of the guardians of a State, which is 
both sovereign and subjeci—sovereign, by constitu- 
tion—subject, by concession. He must consider 
well, therefore, the powers which she has ceded, 


lessly maintain them. An error on the one hand 
is a step towards anarchy—an error on the other 
is a step towards slavery” 

“Why,” interrupted Darby, “I don’t understand 
head nor tail of all this sarment.” 

“T was not addressing myself to you,” said 
Smith, “ though I confess that what I was saying, 
was meant for your improvement. 1 was in hopes 
you would understand enough of it to discover your 
unfitness for the legislature.” 








of the report. His ans Bee Bor 
» by the tone and manner yf put their 





“T think,” said Jones, “I can convince Darby 
of that, in a more intelligible way.” 


and yield implicit obedience to them ; he must study. 
well the powers which she has reserved, and fear- 
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“Darby, what does amamgo to the legislature for?” 

* Why, to make laws,” said Darby. 

“True; and to mend such as have been made. 
Now do you know what laws have been made ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you know how those have operated which 
have been made ?” 

* Operated !” 

**T mean, do you know whether they have proved 
good or bad.” 

“No, I tell you; I don’t know notin’ ’tall "bout 
Yom ?? 

“# Well, now suppose a man should come to your 
- and offer to work for you a month—at plough- 
we will suppose—and when you asked him 
if he understood making such ploughs as were used 
eorgia, he should reply, that he knew nothing at 
all about ploughs—his whole life had been spent in 
shoo tabla: but that if you would lay two ploughs 
before him he could tell you which he thought best, 
and that, whenever you wanted his opinion, or vote, 
upon shop matters, he could give it as good as any 
one. What would you think of him?” 

“Then ’eordin’ to your chat, no body ought to go 
to ’ssembly but lawyers,” said Darby. 

“1 do not say so; but that no one should go there 
who has not some little knowledge of the business, 
which he has todo. If he possess this knowledge, 
it matters not, whether he be lawyer, farmer, mer- 
chant; or mechanic.” 

By this time quite a crowd, mostly of unlettered 
persons, had collected round the candidates; and 
though it was impossible for Darby to hide his cha- 
grin while he and his competitors were alone, it 
became ess and less visible with every accession 
to the group; so that by the time Mr. Jones con- 










cluded his, arks, it was entirely dissipated ; and 
Darby s yefore the company, decidedly the 
most self-confident of the three. 


“ Well,” said he, planting himself astraddle, and 
placing his arms akimbo, “ now I’ve heard you all 
through, let me see how the old blacksmith can 
argify with two lowyers at a time. I know I’m 
nothin’ but a poor ign’ant blacksmith that don’t 
kk ow nothin’ no how ; and furthermore J don’t think 
) body ought to go to the ’ssembly but lawyers 
Ty bein’ as how they're the smartest people in 
orld. But howsomedever, that’s neither here 
: nor | thar. Now Mr. Smith, you say I'd disgrace 
myself*to go to the ’ssembly ; and I reckon it’s so, 
for I’m like my neighbors here, hard working peo- 
ple, who “ha’n’t got no business doin’ nothin’ but 
worki for great folks and rich folks no how. 
But howsomedever, that’s nither here nor thar, as 
the fellow’said... Now I want to ax you a few 
questions; and.you mustn’t git mad with me, for ] 
only Want to git a little larnin®. And firstly of the 






# first place, to begin at the beginnin’, as the fellow 


said. A’n’t a poor man as free as a rich man?” 
winking, with a smerk to the bystanders. 


on 
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“ Certainly,” said Smith. 

** And didn’t they fight for libity, as well as rich 
ones ?” : 

* Yes.” 

“Well—hem !—and a’n't they as honest as rich 
men ?” 

** No doubt of it.” 

** Well, if a poor man is as free as a rich man,” 
(now you mustn’t git mad with me,) and they fit 
for libity as well as them, and is as honest; how 
comes it, that some people that’s the smartest in 
the world, votes for no body havin’ votes, but them 
that’s got land?” Here several of the bystanders 
who had been interchanging winks and smiles, in 
token that they foresaw the dilemma into which 
Darby was leading his antagonist, burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“* Now a’n’t he the devil !” whispered one. 

“ T tell you what it is,” said a second, “ the law- 
years a’n’t gwine to git nothin’ out o’ him.” 

“Mighty smart man”—said a third, gravely— 
** powerful smart, for his oppitunities !” 

“| advocated free hold suffrage,” returned Smith, 
‘‘in the convention that framed the constitution, 
not because I thought the rich man entitled to higher 
privileges than the poor man ; but because I thought 
him less exposed to temptation. Indeed, my pro- 
position made no distinction between the poor and 
the rich ; for there is not a farmer in the state who 
has not more land than would have entitled him to 
a vote under it. But I apprehend the time will 
come, when our state will be inundated with stran- 
gers and sojourners among us—mere floating adven- 
turers—who have no common interest, feeling, or 
sympathy with us, who will prostitute the right of 
suffrage to private gain, and set up their votes to 
the highest bidder. I would, therefore, have con- 
fined this right to those who have a fixed and per- 
manent interest in the state—who must share the 
honors, or suffer the penalties of wise, or corrupt 
legislation.” 

“Tf Smith is to be blamed,” said Jones, “ for his 
course in the convention,so am I. I differed from 
him to be sure in measure but agreed with him in 
principle. 1 would have had a small property-quali- 
fication, without confining it to and; but his answer 
to this was decisive. If the amount of property 
required were large, it would disqualify many 
honest voters who are permanent residents of the 
State—if it were small, every stranger who brought 
with him money enough to bear his travelling ex- 
penses would be qualified to vote. But we were 
both overruled.” 

** Gentlemen,” said Darby, “ you talk too much 
dictionary for me. I wasn’t raised to much book- 
larnin’, nor dictionaryJarpin’. But howsomedever ; 
I think — 0 See said any body that didn’t 
own’ land wouldwgellitheir votes to the highest 
bidder ; and: Tre es so, for vou great folks 
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din ’s in chawin’ the bag,’ as the fellow said ; there- 
fore, let’s see how the thing “Il work. Jimmy 
Johns, you don’t own no.Jand, and therefore ’ccor- 
din’ to the squire’s noration, you'll sell your vote to 
the highest bidder. What’ll you take for it?” # 

“‘ No body better not tell me,” said Jim, “‘ that 
I'll sell my vote; or I'll be dad seized if I don’t 
fling a handful o’ fingers right in his face in short 
metcher—I don’t care who he is.” 

“T did not say,” resumed Smith, “ that any man 
now in the State would sell his vote—nor do I be- 
lieve any true Georgian by birth, or adoption, ever 
will; but the time will come when idle, worthless 
vagabonds, will come amongst us, who will sell 
their votes, for a pint of rum, ifsthey can get no 
more.” 

“ Well squire, now it seems to me—but I don’t 
know—but it seems to me, some how or nother, 
that it’ll be time enough to have land votin’, when 
that time comes; and not to begin upon poor folks 
now, to stop mean folks when we're all dead and 
gone. Them folks, I reckon, can take care o’ them- 
selves.” 

“Then it will be too late,” interposed Jones. 
“ Men who have a marketable article, will never 
give it away, or allow it to be taken from them. 
Should they be willing to renounce it, there will be 
factious demagogues enough to prevent them from 
so doing. No, Darby, if you would establish a 
good government, you must do it at its organiza- 
tion. Thenceforward there is a ceaseless war be- 
tween the governors and the governed. The rulers 
are ever usurping the rights of the people, or the 
people are ever resuming the rights of the 4 

“ Stop a little thar,” interrupted Darby. ‘* You 
say thar’s a war “tween the governor and the gov’- 
ment. 
that war? I’ve hearn of the old French war and 
the Rev’lution war, and the Indian war; but I 
never hearn of that war before. 

“T don’t say,” continued Jones, impatiently, 
“that there is a war—a fight i 

“ Oh, well, if you take that back, why we'll start 
agin. But howsomedever, when I’m gwine to a 
place, I always try to take the right road at first, 
and then thar’s no ’casion for turnin’ back.” 

“Well, Darb,” said Jones, “ you are certainly a 
bigger fool than I took you to be, and that’s not 
your worst fault.” 

“Well, now you see,” said Darby, bristling, 
“that kind o’ chat ain’t gwine to do for me no 
how ; and you must take it back, quick as you did 
the war, or I’ll make the fur fly to the tother sorts.” 

“ Yes, I'll be dad seized if I didn’t,” said Jimmy 
Johns, becoming furious—“ talkin’ ’s talkin,’ but 
callin’ a man the fool, ’s no sort o’ chat.” 

“Uncle Darby,” said J ohn ield, ** you gwine to 

















Fieldses wi.* 


Now what’s the reason I never hearn of 


coat. “ Gentlemen, I didn’t go to squire Jones; 
he come to me and brought on the fuss, and I don’t 
think I’m to blame. My charricter is as good to 
me, as his’n to him, and—gentlemen I'm a plain, 
hard working man, but I'll be burn’d if I can bear 
every thing.” 

“Strip yourself, Darby,” said Snatch, flinging off 
his coat, as if it were full of nettles, and pouring 
— a volley of oaths without order or connection— 
“strip yourself—you shan’t be imposed upon—I’ll 
see you out.” 

“* Oh, well now,” said John Reynolds, (the bully 
of the county,) cooly, “if there’s to be any far- 
flying here, I must have a little of the pulling of 
it. And Darby, you’re not going to knock»the 
‘squire till you walk over me to do it. . He’s holpt 
my wife and children too often when they’ ve been 
sick, for me to stand by and see him imposed upon, 
right or wrong—that’s the racket.” 

“Well, Johnny,” said Darby, readjusting Bie 
coat, “I always liked the "Squire my nd 
ways voted for him—don’t you know I did Johnny 
but then you know yourself that it’s might 
a man to be called a fool to his face—now a‘n’t ‘it 
Johnny !” b 

** Why it’s a thing that don’t go down easy, I 
know ; but then look at t’other side a little. Now 
you made out the "Squire eat his words’ about the 
war ; and that’s mighty hard to swallow too. . Now, 
he told you he didn’t mean they fit; and you know 
any body's liable to make mistakes any how, and 
you kept makin’ out that he had to back out from 
what he said and———” 

“Yes, Darby,” said Jimmy Johns, “ that’s a fact. 
Johnny’s right. You brushed the *Squire’a little 
too close there, Darby, and I can’t blame him for 
gitten’ mad. I'll stick by you when, you’ re on the 
right side, but I can’t go with ot Hier Icouldn’t 
a stood it myself.” 

* Yes, Darby,” said Fields, “ you oe confess 
yourself that you began it; and therefore you 
oughtn’t to got mad—That was wrong, Darby; ; and 
I can’t go with you them lengths.” . 

“‘ How was it?” said Snatch, as if he were at 
the beginning of the affray. ‘ How was it?” _ 

“ Why,” said Johns, “ Darby made out the Squire 
eat his words; and then the Squire called Tigrtg a 
fool.” 





of it! Darby's wrong. If I'd o’ know’d | that, I 

wouldn’t ’a’ open’d my mouth.” =~ © «=. 
“Well,” said Darby, “I b’lieve fod vTO1 

there Johnny ; and if my friends Bay’ so, Iks 

was; and therefore, I am willing to di ‘D ; 

I was only jokin’ with the "Squire ; aL 


to make him mad; and I am willing 3 j s 
always looked upon the ’Squire af stdbioh 

















»{ No, I’m not,” continu 


““T was just waitin’ to see a rov,” said Sam 


“Oh, chuch!” said Snatch, “ was that the way ‘ 


, nd > aw! ‘ F ‘7 : 4 
kind-hearted: man.” as Fes 
“ Oh yes,” said three or four at once; “drop it.% 
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Flat, . slbglly number 2,) ‘“‘and I'd ’a’ kept up all 
sorts. 9° rolling and tumbling over this barbecue 
ground, before I'd ’a’ seen the Squire hurt.” 

“ Oh, but Sammy,” said Johns, Fields and Snatch, 
in one voice, “its all over now. Drop it—We all 
see Darby was wrong.” 

“Oh, yes,” said John White, reeling under a 
pint of rum, “drop it; it’s all got in—a wrong— 
fix—by not knowin’ nothin’ "bout it. I heard it 
every bit—'Squire didn’t say what Darby said 
and Darby didn’t say what ‘Squire said and 
none of you didn’t say what all of you said and 
that’s—the way—you all got to quarr’lin’ and fight- 
in’. ‘We're all friends and let’s go take a 
drink. . Which whipp’d?” 

Before White concluded this very luminous and 
satisfactory explanation, the attorneys and their 

“ friends had retired, and Darby proceeded : 

“Ge tlemen, when I first talked "bout bein’ a 
shad no notion of bein’ one—I jest said 
ail the boys here knows ; but now you 
go to puttin’ on me after this sorts, 
if I don’t be a cand'date, even if I 
fis a free country, in which every 
it to do as he pleases, and ’cordin’ to 
atyno body ha’n’t got no right to be cand’. 
dates but lawyers. If that’s the chat, I don’t know 
what Uf rév’lution was for, and I fit in it too. 
Goatees you see how I’ve been persecuted !” - 

Darby’ s resolution was applauded by some, and 
his insulted dignity soothed by others. He now 
surrendered himself unreservedly to electioneering. 
His first object was to secure the favor of John 
Reynolds ; for the bully of a county was then (as 

s, though lessened much in importance,) 
Xiliary ina canvass. This was 
a little kindness, and a little hy- 
Wanted neither when his in- 
; He soon persuaded John, that 
Paid to Mr. Jones was a joke, or, (what 
ame thing to John) an error in Darby ; and 
as the bally of a county is too much occupied in 
seeking glory, to attend mach to his trade or his 
far Pond i is therefore constantly in need of some 
8 assistance from his more industrious neigh- 
D rs, Darby had opportunities enough ot’ concilia- 
John by kind offices. These he improved so 
somely, that John was soon won by gratitude, 
Pout his open supporter. Marvellous was 
hange” which “came over the spirit 
ream.” His shop was committed 
hagement of Sambo and Cuffy, and 
is,” to Nancy. He rode night 
l every gathering in the coun- 
ly—aped dignity here, cracked 
yere—sang vulgar songs in one 
P gravely in another—told long, dry 
gave short, méan toasts—jested with the 
yomen, and played with the children—grew liberal 
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and asked every body to vote for him. By these 
means, his popularity increased wonderfully. Three 
months lay between the barbecue and the election ; 
and before the expiration of the first, the wise he. 
gamto fear, and the foolish to boast, that Darby 
Anvil would be elected. Another month placed 
the matter beyond dispute ; and left to either of the 
other candidates the alternative of making common 
cause with Darby, or of staying at home. The 
temptation was too strong for Smith’s integrity. 
He formed a secret alliance with Darby. It was 
affected with great care, and much cunning : but it 
was soon exposed by his conduct, and its results. 
It was the first instance of such self-abasement that 
I ever witnessedjin Georgia, (would that it had 
been the last!) and it was received with becoming 
indignation by the virtuous and intelligent of the 
county. They took the field almost to a man in 
behalf of Jones; and but for his magnanimity, they 
would have succeeded at last in giving Smith the 
just reward of his treachery. But Jones implored 
them, by their regard for the future welfare of the 
State, to level all their forces against Anvil, and not 
against Smith. “If Smith,” said he, “ is returned 
to the legislature, he will serve you with profit, if 
not with honor; but if Darby be elected, he will 
be worthless as a member, and ruinous as an ex- 
ample. Encouraged by his success, hundreds of 
stupid asses like himself, will make their way to 
the General Assembly ; and the consequence will 
be, our government will become a despotism of 
fools, and a disgrace to republicanism.” By these, 
and many other more forcible arguments, which I 
have not room to repeat, Jones prevailed upon his 
friends to sacrifice their private prejudices to the 
public good, and to bend all their exertions to the 
exclusion of Anvil. They did so, and for a time, 
wonderful were the effects of their efforts. So 
commanding was their position, that even the com- 
mon people were attracted by it, and many came 
over to them from the ranks of the coalition. Smith 
was cowed by the noble bearing of his old friend 
towards him, and remorse greatly paralized his ex- 
ertions. Darby, too, grew so much alarmed, that 
he became serious; and by as much as he grew 
serious, by so much did he lose his influence. In 
short, there was every reason to belie¥e, that after 
all, Darby would have been beaten, had not a little 
ificident occurred, which secured his election, in 
spite of opposition. It was a strange incident to 
be followed by such an effect. 
There is an old Scotch song which says: 
Be a Jassie e’er sae black 
An’ she hae the name o’ siller, 
Set her upo’ Tintock tap, 
The wind will blaw a man till her. 
The winds are not more propitious to the “ si- 

ler’d lassie, than unpropitious tothe candidate. If 
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ever he has comm ittéd a fault, no matter when or 
3 d vill t alow ababbler to him. It was 
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so with Darby—though unfortunate, only in a mo- 
ral, not a political sense. 

About three weeks before the election, a travel- 
ler stopped at a public house in the county where 
several persons had collected, and among the rest 
was Your Uncle Nicky Bugg. This was a title 
which he assumed himself, and which was accord- 
ed to him by universal consent. The company 
were all supporters of Jones, and their conversa- 
tion turning upon the approaching election, they 
denounced Darby Anvil in unmeasured terms. The 
stranger, probably emboldened by their sentiments, 
after putting a few questions as to Darby’s personal 
identity, stated, that Darby had left Virginia de- 
tween two days, in order to avoid a prosecution for 
perjury. The stranger said, he was not himself 
personally acquainted with the facts, but referred 
to a number of persons in Virginia, who would con- 
firm his statement by certificates. The certificates 
were immediately written for; and to make their 
effect the more decisive, it was resolved by the 
company, that they would not whisper the impor- 
tant discovery, until the certificates arrived. For- 
tunately for Darby, they did not arrive until the 
evening before the election. At an early hour of 
the succeeding day Darby made his appearance at 
the court-house, at the head of about thirty men— 
some in wagons, some on horseback (single and 
double) and some on foot. They all had their 
tickets in their hats, with the names of Smith and 
Anvil, written on them, in large characters. As 
they proceeded to the polls, they made the village 
ring with shouts of “ Hurra for Smith!” “ Hurra 
for Anvil!” “ Hurra for the Blacksmith, and the 
people’s candidate!” Darby had provided a table 
and a dozen bottles of rum, to which he led his 
friends, and told them to drink freely and vote 
boldly. He was reminded, that if he should be 
elected, he would have to. swear that he had not 
gained his election by treating, canvassing, &c., 
&c., to which he replied, that he “ could swaller 
that oath mighty easy, for he reckoned nobody 
wa'n’t so mean as to vote for him just because he 
treated ’em.” 

Owing to some misunderstanding of the mag- 
istrates who were to preside at the election, or from 
some other cause unknown, the polls were not 
opened until an hour or two after the usual time. 
The delay was extremely annoying to Darby ; for 
in the interim his friends paid such profound res- 
pect to his first injunction above mentioned, that 
several of them were fast becoming hors de suf- 
frage, if 1 may be allowed the expression. At 
length came the magistrates however, and no sooner 
had they entered the court-yard, where was col- 
lected an immense throng, than your uncle Nicky 
took the topmost step at the door of the court- 
honse, and demanded the attention of every gen- 
tleman present. The demand had to be repeated 
several times before it was heeded by all; but it 
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finally succeeded in gathering round him every voter 
on the campus. ‘They were soon reduced to si- 
lence, and Bugg commenced reading, in a slow and 
audible voice, the cruel certificates. In the mean 
time Darby, as one very truly observed, “ look’d 
powerful bad.” He stared like an ow! at noonday, 
and trembled like the shoe of a grist-mill. He 
changed feet as rapidly as if he had been upon hot 
embers ; and as for his hands, suffered them to do 
as they pleased; and they pleased to go through 
evolutions that no pen can describe. I can only 
say of them, that they seemed to be in frantic 
search for the mind that had deserted them; for 
they wandered all over his body and all through 
his apparel—giving-occasional hints to the materi- 
alists, that the mind may at last be seated, where 
none of them have ever yet placed it. To add, if 
possible, to Darby’s embarrassment, your uncle 
Nicky was one of those men to whom a fight was 
an accommodation ; Darby could not therefore with 
safety resort to the usual expedient in such cases— 
a quarrel with the author of his mortifieation. He 
received a consolation, however, the most grateful 
that could have been offered to his tortured feel- 
ings, even before Bugg had disposed of the certi- 
ficates—it was from the cry of “ persecution!” 
which issued from a number of voices, accompa- 
nied by other consolatory expressions, which in- 
creased as soon as Bugg had concluded. 

“]t’s too bad,” exclaimed one, “ to attack a man 
30, right on the ‘lection day, to his face, when he 
ha’n’t got no chance o’ defending himself!” 

“ Ah, well now,” said a second, “ if they go to 
takin’ these in-turns upon a fellow, they a’nt gwine 
to get no good of it; and you ‘Ilsee it. Theclean 
thing’s the clean thing ; but this whapping a fellow 
up all at once, when he’s no chance, is no sort 0’ 
doin’s.” 

“ Walk ticket !” exclaimed a third, (tearing up a 
ticket on which was Jones’ name) and come over 
the old blacksmith ! Into my hand flitter : fair play’s 
a jewel ; and that’s what ! goes for in ‘lectioneering 
as well as every thing else.” ‘“ Never mind, Dar-— 
by,” added a fourth, * you a’n’t dead yet, if you are 
down and kicking. There’s enough here’ll stand 
by you yet, keep a stiff upper lip and you'll come 
through yet.” 

“T swear,” added a fifth, “it’s too bad! It’s 
enough to hurt any man’s feelings to be so put upon 
unbeknowens.” 

These and many other expressions of the like 
kind so far restored Darby’s equanimity, that he 
was able to take the step in his defence, as soon 
as Bugg descended from it. When he mounted 
the rostrum, his appearance was quite i 
tary. He was dressed in a full suit of mad-calored 
homespun; the workmanship of Nancy’s own 
hands, from the carding to the weaving. His pan- 





taloons were supported only by his hips, for sus- 
penders were not then worn; and even with this 
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advantage at the one extremity, they were full five 
inches too short at the other. They reached his 


socks only, when he stood firm on both legs—that | 


is, when they were suffered to hang in a right line; 
but as Darby rarely used both limbs at the same 
time, there was an alternate flashing of naked skin 
from either limb, of the most agreeable and be- 
witching novelty. His vest was more uncourteous 
to his pantaloons, than. were his socks ; for no po- 
sition of Darby’s body, could induce it to come 
within an‘inch of them. His under-garment, how- 
ever, acted as a mediator between them, and grace- 
fully rolled out into the vacant space, seemingly to 
encircle the oratér, with a sash of coarse, but clean, 
white sausage. Darby wore no cravat, and from 
accident or design, (the former, I suppose,) his 
shirt collar was thrown entirely open; leaving 
exposed, an most unsightly Adam’s-apple, that gave 
to his neck the appearance of a little dromedary. 
Upon his coat, Nancy had obviously “ spread her- 
self,” as we say in Georgia. She seemed to have 
taken the pattern of it from the wings of a horse- 
fly. From a point about seven inches above the 
0s coxygis, it debouched to the right and left, with 
daring encroachments upon his calves. T'wo large, 
plano-conyex, covered buttons, marked the salient 
points of the skirts; and as many (on either, skirt 
one,) their nether limits. The moulds of these 
gorgeous Ornaments were cut by the measure of 
a half dollar, from a dried gourd > of course, there- 
fore, it was in the covering that they took the 
shape, which I have given to them. Five buttons 
more, ejusdem generis, stood in open order upon 
each lapel; and from every button, advanced in 
marvellous Jength a button-hole, worked with 
“ indigo-blue,”.so that they looked like two little 
detachments of artillery, drawn up in battle-array 
against each other. Coarse sharp-pointed shoes, 
and a low crowned, broad-brimed white hat, com- 
pleted the costume of the first orator that I ever 
had the pleasure of hearing address the electors of 
a county in Georgia.- Indeed, he was the last 
also; for though it is not now an unusual thing, 
' for candidates “ to respond in strains of glowing 
eloquence” (see gazettes passim) at dinner par- 
ties and barbecues, it is a very rare thing for them 
to address “ the sovereignty” when assembled to 
exercise the elective franchise. But Darby had 
no alternative. The greetings which he met with 
from the crowd, when he ascended the tribune, were 
such as would have confounded any one, who did 
not understand the spirit with which they were 
uttered. Strange as it may seem to the reader, 
they were meant for encouragement, and were so 
understood by Darby. 

_ * Hey Darb!” vociferated one, “ you're too strong 
. in-yoor runners ; you’ve pushed your legs too far 


d.. through your breselida “4 


“Never mind ~ Denby: !” cried another. 
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“Tuck in your shirt tail, are norate away the best 
you can; we’ll see you out!” 

“Why Darby,” cried the third, “ what makes 
you swaller sot Stand up to your fodder like a 
man! You've got a plenty e’ friends here yet.” 

“Why, gentlemen,” proceeded Darby, “it’s 
enough to make any body swaller, and feel bad too, 
to be put upon after this sorts, all unbeknowens, 
when he ha’n’t got no chance o’ defendin’ himself— 
no manner o’ chancé. Gentlemen, | fit in the re- 
volution, and if I’m now to lose my character, be- 
cause I’m took all unawars, I shall think it the 
hardest case I ever hearn of in all my born days. 
Gentlemen, my charricter’s as much to me, and 
any hard workin’ man, as any man’s charricter is 
to him; if he’s lawyer, or a doctor, or a store- 
keeper, or I don’t care what he is. For what’s a 
man worth that a’n’t got no charricter? He’s like 
a pair o’ dbellowses that ha’n’t got no nose, or a saw 
that ha’n’t got no handle—they a‘n’t no manner o’ 
count—you can’t use ’em at all. (‘ That’s the 
truth, Darby,’ interposed a voice, gravely.) Gen- 
tlemen, I’ve lived a long time with you; did any 
of you ever hear of my usin’ perj’ry? I reckon if 
I had time I could get ce’tif’cates too; bit you all 
see I a’n’t got no time at all. Gentlemen, I dont’ 
think I ever seed any one that was so persecuted, 
in all my. born days; and if I’m beat now, I shall 
think I’m beat by persecution, and there’s my wife 
and ten children, and they must all lose their char- 
ricters too, just by bein’ taken unawars. I never 
knowed nobody to git nothin’ by persecutin’, but if 
me and my wife and children’s all to lose our char- 
ricters by it, why 1 s’pose it must be so; but I shall 
think it mighty hard. Gentlemen, you can do as you 
please with me ; and whatever youdo J can’t help it.” 

The cry of “ hurra for Anvil!” from many voi- 
ces,as Darby descended from the steps, plainly tes- 
tified that he had the sympathies and support of 
the majority. In vain did Jones and his friends 
reason with them, upon the difference between ex- 
posing vices, and persecuting innocence... It was 
in vain that they argued against the injustice of 
visiting Bugg’s fault, (if fault it was,) upon the 
head of his friend Jones. The time, and the se- 
verity of the attack, were sufficient to transfer 
Darby to an object of persecution, in their eyes. 
To make matters worse,. if possible, for Jones, 
your uncle Nicky undertook to reason with the 
malcontents. This was a very unfortunate step ; 
for though he was fully competent to reason, and 
reason well, with reasonable beings, he was the 
last man on earth who, in this way, should have 
undertaken to reclaim those, who were won to 
Darby’s support, by what we have seen. He was 
easily excited, and utterly intolerant of folly. Ir- 
titable as -he was, however, he rarely gave signs 
of anger, either in voice or countenance: so far 
from it, his composure was always greatest just at 
the fighting point. 
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The first that your uncle Nicky undertook to 
correct, was Jimmy Johns, who had pretended to 
have a great friendship for him, for reasons to be 
found in Jimmy’s deportment to John Reynolds. 

“ Jimmy,” said Bugg, “ you surely are not going 
to vote for that fool, Darby Anvil ?” 

“Yes I is,” said Jimmy ; “and the more and 
the better of it is, I mean tu give him a plumper 
too.” 

“* What, to such a despicable character !” 

“Yes ; despical or no despical character, I can’t 
go agin a persecuted man, with a wife and ten 
children—Miss Anvil is fs 

“ But it’s no persecution to tell the trath on a 
man; especially when the truth goes to show that 
he: is unfit for an office to which he is aspiring. 
Your way of reasoning will make rascality a pass- 
port to office.” ; 

“Oh, I don’t blame you, uncle Nicky—I know 
what you did was for the best : but now you'll con- 
fess yourself—now won't you, uncle Nicky ‘—that 
if he was ‘ spirin,’ and ‘ passport,’ you aughtn’t to 
come down on him as you did, right at the ‘lection. 
That was rubbin him too hard—now wa’n’t it, un- 
cle Nicky ? "['was enough to make any body feel 
sorry for him, and Miss Anvil ¢ 

‘“* What difference does it make, when or where 
you expose a villain? And what has Miss Anvil 
to do with itt Is she a candidate ?” 

‘No, but she’s a mighty good woman, and you 
know yourself, uncle Nicky, she a’n’t to blame. 
And wouldn’t it be wrong to hurt her charricter ? 
now, I leave it to yourself, uncle Nicky. Jist take 
it to’ yourself—s’pose you'd been guilty o’ parj'ry 
and Miss Bugg “ 

“Stop a little Jimmy,” said Bugg, very calmly, 
“until your uncle Nicky tries another argument 
better suited to your capacity, and which I think 
will brighten your ideas.” So saying, he * fetched 
Jimmy a sentimental jolt,’ (as one afterwards des- 
cribed it,) in the burr of the ear, that laid him out 
in short order. 

Jimmy “ hollo’d” in time to arrest uncle Nicky’s 
experimental philosophy at the first blow and the 
second kick. Jimmy would have fought longer 
with another man ; but with uncle Nicky, he knew 
that the longer he fought, the worse he would be 
flogged ; so he acted wise for once at least. 

In this way did your uncle Nicky proceed to 
dispense light among the plebs, until he raised a 
battle-royal in the court-yard. At one time I ob- 
served not less than eight couple, who were en- 
gaged in interchanging uncle Nicky’s ethics. 

The day rolled away, and at 10 o’clock at night 
the state of the polls was announced. Darby and 
Smith were elected. They were both hoisted, and 
borne about on the shoulders of their friends, with 
huzzas of triumph. ‘They then invited all who 
lingered about the court-yard at that late hour to a 
supper at one of the public houses of the village. 











Here they ate, drank, sang vulgar songs, and told 
more vulgar stories, until about one o’clock ; when 
they, or some of them, sallied forth, and with dram 
and fife and yells, drove sleep from the village, until 
the dawn. An inveterate hostility between Smith 
and Jones followed this election, the traces of which 
may be seen in their descendants to this day. 


' Darby was elected again and again; and though 
_he did nothing in the legislature but vote as Smith 


voted, and drink grog in the recess of the session, 
he always returned to his constituents with wonder- 
ful stores of what “ we did,” and “ we tried to do.” 
In the mean time, things about home began to run 
rapidly to decay. Sambo and Cuffy worked up 
immense quantities of iron, for they both worked a 
great deal harder, as they said themselves, when 
massa was away than when he was there; “ jist 
dat white folks might see dat nigger didn’t want no 
watching ; and that massa might know how to trust 
’em,” but then they had little or nothing to show 
for it. A number of good customers deserted the 
shop; some from political hostility to the owner, 
and others because Sambo and Cuffy were always 
tco busy to attend to them. Mrs. Anvil grew dis- 
satisfied with politics, as soon as Darby returned 
the first time from the legislature with no money 
in his pockets; for she had taken up the idea that 
all who stepped into the assembly, stepped into a 
fortune ; she-therefore advised Darby “ to quit it, 
as not bein’ the thing it was cracked up to be; and 
to come home and mind his own business.” But 
Darby had become too much enamored of the pub- 
lic service to take her counsel. He told her it 
would never do in the world for him to take his 
name down—A/is party would never forgive him. 
This logic was unsatisfactory to Nancy, at first, 
and it became still more so as troubles thickened 
about the house; she therefore became crusty, 
petulent and boisterous by turns; greatly to the 
disturbance of Darby’s domestic peace and tran- 
quillity. He had anticipated this emergency, and 
took to drink privately, before hand; but he now 
began to come home drunk, out of spite; and 
Nancy gave him spite foi spite. Still, however, 
wife-like, she struggled hard to keep things to- 
gether, and save her family from ruin; and her in- 
creased industry and economy would probably have 
balanced Darby’s waste from drink, and kept a sup- 
port in hand tili he burnt out; but alas! tickets 
began to pour in upon them by the deck, from the 
courts of conscience, and other more unconsciona- 
ble courts, inviting Darby to appear here and ap- 


|pear there, to answer for countless debts of his 


constituents. ‘Then came the officers of justice 
and reduced them to beggary. A little before 
matters reached this crisis, Darby was beaten for 
the legislature ; and it distressed him beyond mea- 
sure. The friends for whom he had done the most, 





were the first to desert him ; alleging as a reason, 
his want of qualification, and their thorough con- 
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viction, after three years ‘reflection; that the Virginia 
certificates were true. Thus ended Darby’s no- 
mothetic career; but here ended not the conse- 
quences of it. Encouraged by his success, worth- 
less candidates sprung up in every county. If 
their presumption was rebuked, they silenced the 
reprover and repressed their own shame, with “ I 
know that I am better qualified than Darby Anvil.” 
Under this plea, and by such artifices as Anvil 


had used, they made their way to the councils of | 


the State, where they became the worthy progeni- 
tors of a series of acts extending through many 
years, which, for extravagance and folly, have no 
parallel in the codes of enlightened nations. The 
penalties of these acts are now upon our heads; 
and upon our children’s children will they descend 
with unmitigated vigor. I forbear to follow the 
consequences farther—in charity to my native land 
I forbear, And yet I am not so sure but that such 
charity is treason to the State, and allegiance to 
her most deadly foes. Presumptuous ignorance 
should be reprimanded with a fearless tongue ; its 


sins should be proclaimed abroad, in warning to the | 


people ; and all good men should unite their efforts 
to redeem the state entirely from its dominion. 
But I leave these offices to be performed by per- 
sons of more skill and influence than 

BALDWIN. 





WIDOWED GRIEF; A PAIR OF PORTRAITS. 


“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE.” 


There is a look of uncomplaining sadness 

Which, to the unpractised eye, might seem a smile ; 
There is a tone, most like the voice of gladness ; 

And yet the heart is withering all the while. 


List to that song! How cheerful is the strain! 
Her lip is smiling, tearless is her eye; 

Yet none who hear can sympathy refrain 
For one who strives with grief so gracefully. 


That smile deceives not. In that faithful heart 
Hope soothes the grief that preys upon its core; 

The blessed Hope that they may meet who part, 
And dwell in bliss celestial evermore. 


“AND ON THIs.” 


The Lady sat by a new-made grave, 

And her tears are swelling the sparkling wave 
Of the limpid brook, that, rippling by, 
Murmurs a voice of syinpathy. 


That stream had witnessed the plighted vow 
Of the gentle youth that sleeps below ; 

And she swears by its waters, never to leave 
That spot, while it flows by her Lover's grave. 


“0, Lady! Permit me your grief to share, 
For my cherished friend was your Lover dear. 
But alas! he is gone. He will never awake. 
Suppose now you try to love me for his sake.” 


The Lady looked, with a tearful smile, 
On the youth who would thus her woes beguile ; 











On his ei and ani, ee eyes and | brow ; 
Then murmured softly ** My vow! My vow !” 


“ Nay, Lady, [ ask no place but this 

To be the scene of our wedded bliss.” 
“ Lord ! His Ghost would haunt us and I should scream ; 
Don’t you think ’twere better to turn the stream?” 


DE MORTIER; A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Old times were changed—old manners gone, 
A stranger filled the Stuarts throne.— Scott. 


—— Louis totters on his throne. I have scent- 
ed the coming storm, and believe me, La Frere, 
winter comes not in peace to France. 

You may be a true prophet, Duc, but I doubt it. 
Whence think you the storm menaces, and whom ! 

Ere long, and Louis ceases to tenant the throne 
of his fathers. He has trampled upon a people— 
that people will turn and sting him. Oppression 
has nerved them to despair—they have nothing to 
lose, every thing to gain; muttered discontent, and 
sullen endurance will give place to mad defiance 
and unbridled license. A people will burst from 
their thraldom, and the excesses of the emeute 
will blow the spark of rebellion into the flame of 
revolution. 

And why—Think you the Canaille of Paris can 
subvert a throne strengthened by an existence of 
centuries ? The mob may be spurred by oppression 
and misery to madness: they may turn with their 
unarmed hands upon their tyrants, and drench a 
street with gore, or wrap a Faubourg in flames; 
but, as their madness knows no bounds when the 
passion is upon them, so will the fever heat of de- 
struction soon cool in their veins, or the bayonets 
of the National Guard quench it in their blood. 
Rebellion there may be, but revolution never. 

Aye, revolution, and at no distant day. The 
torrent of their sufferance has been too long pent 
up, and when goaded into desperation they burst its 
barriers, it will gush forth strong and powerful, 
bearing upon it the corse of Louis and the frag- 
mentary wrecks of royalty. They have before 
their eyes the shining example of America, and 
already dream of republicanism and liberty. France 
never can be free, but she will struggle manfully 
with her oppressors. We shall soon see the day 
when the country will be deluged with blood, and 
Paris be but one great shamble for the best and 
bravest. 

De Mortier, you are mad! exclaimed his friend. 
The cause of the king will succeed, and the Canaille 
are as contemptible as rebellious. But beware how 
you speak thus. ‘Those who know you not so well 
might think you too would stir the people to the 
commission of the folly you predict. 





The name of De Mortier alone would refute the 
suspicion. Hated as I am by Barentin, he dare not 
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breathe against me the slander. I favor not rebel- 
lion,*but noble as I am, would give to the people 
that representative weight which is justly their 
right. I would stand between the oppressor and 
his victim, not urge the oppressed to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their tyrants. 

Will not the attempt prove futile and dangerous ? 
True, they would stretch their regal power too far; 
but will not they who seek to place the crown, the 
noblesse and the Teirs Etats upon their proper re- 
spective footing, only bury themselves in the ruins 
of the temple they seek to rear? 

It may be, gloomily responded De Mortier. It 
may be—it may fall and crush us; but man can 
not die in a nobler cause, or one more worthy the 
noble, the patriot, or the philanthropist. , For me, 
it would be better far than to find a living gtave in 
the dungeons of the Bastile, or fall in the indis- 
criminate slaughter of a Jacquerie. And though 
my imagination may conjure into being scenes 
which may never exist, there sits brooding upon 
my very soul a dark and fearful presentiment that, 
unless we can place the government upon the pro- 
posed basis, the one or the other will be my fate, 
and if mine, that of many of my peers. 

How, think you that Louis or his ministers dare 
lay hands upon men who would give to the crown 
its legitimate power ? 

Not if they would measure that legitimacy by the 
standard of kingly will, but when they dare say to 
royalty that it shall not grasp the sceptre of a des- 
pot, and bend alike the necks of a people and the 
laws of a nation for its foot to trample on. Are 
not nobles nightly snatched from their homes, and 
immured in dungeons because they would set a 
limit to the prerogative of their king—a king weak 
and passionate, the tool of designing women and 
intriguing ministers, battling with his parliament 
for that he should not dare to ask, and seeking to 
rear a standard under which no honorable man can 
enlist; resorting to the infamous means of Let- 
tres du Cachet to place at his power a body, which 
has shown, that although willing to support a throne, 
that throne must be held by one who can learn a 
lesson of wisdom and moderation. Look at the 
Royal Sitting of this morning, how, with a despot’s 
voice, he quashed the resolutions of the assembly, 
denied the recognition of the Tiers Etat and de- 
manded submission to the mad dictates of his im- 
perious will, seeking, with threats and menaces, to 
awe men whose souls, fired with the love of liberty, 
are led on by such a manas Mirabeau. The royal 
madman acts as such men as Barentin, Condé, Ar- 
tois and Conti direct, for Necker has shown his 
hand and plays now for the people. He goes to 
the Bastile, or is an exile before he grows many 
days older. 

I dread not the Canaille, but more that the des- 
potism of the fourteenth Louis may be erected 


bly. They may dictate, but I much fear they will 
yield. 

Yield! never. There are too many who have 
staked their hopes upon the throw now to be made. 
Few waver, and the burning appeals of the eloquent 
Mirabeau will confirm them in their determination. 
What is the next scene in the play is more than I 
can tell; but, be it what it may, fis fraught with 


mighty interest to France. 


* * * * 


On the second floor of La Bassiemiere, the eas- 
tern of the huge towers of the Bastile, was a long, 
low passage, floored and arched with rough dark 
granite. On either side massy doors, secured with 
bar, and bolt, and chain, afforded entrance into nar- 
row cells intended for the confinement of state 
prisoners. 

At the farther end of this vaulted corridor was 
a Small cell whose only furniture was a low camp 
bed, a ricketty table, and an old worm eaten chair. 
By a small window, which, though closely grated 
and strengthened with heavy stancheons, command- 
ed a view of a portion of Rue St. Antoine, leaned 
a young man scarce three-and-twenty, though the 
sternly compressed mouth and lofty brow, marked 
with deep lines of careful thought, would, ia the 
eyes of the casual observer, have given him ten 
years more. He was tall, and while his propor- 
tions were symmetrical and graceful, his whole 
appearance bespoke a physical power second only 
to his intellectual strength. 

He had been no false prophet. With his com- 
peers in the struggle, he had sought to curb too 
closely the sovereign will, and like them had been 
borne by a lettre de cachet to that prison house, 
which sad presentiment had whispered as his home. 
Ere he had been incarcerated, he had seen more 
than one step of his prophecy fuifilled. Noble af- 
ter noble, and common after common had been 
made away with by the same means, and the crown 
had seen, as its reward, the clamorous threatening 
and angry denunciations of the mob stepping into 
the ranks, where, hitherto, delegated authority alone 
had hoisted the standard of opposition. 

It was the fourteenth of July, and he saw the 
human mass eddying to and fro in the narrow street 
which lay open to his view. He knew that the 
wild spirit of the people was uncaged—a people 
goaded to madness by suffering, and borne on by 
the whirlwind of passion and revenge. As yet, 
nothing was to be heard but the sullen tramp of 
thousands, save when the breeze bore fitfully to his 
ear an execration or a yell.. He knew that there 
was some dark work to be done—that those who 
guided that mighty mass, had not called their latent 
ferocity into action for naught. Some great scene 
of violence was to be enacted—there was to be 
open repture between the rulers and the ruled. He 





upon the ruins of the awed and conquered assem- 


read it in’ all around him; what it was, he could 
not, dare not, surmise. 
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Sick at heart, he turned from the window, and 
. cast himself upon his low, mean couch. Hiding 
his face in his hands, he fell into deep and melan- 
choly reverie. 

He thought not of himself, though painfully 
aware that the power in whose hands he was was 
stranger alike to justice and clemency: A dun- 
geon beneath the mote; imprisonment for life, tor- 
ture, starvation, or the block might be his fate ; yet, 
with this fearfal uncertainty hanging over him, and 
danger menacing in a thousand forms, he thought 
not of himself, nor of that France, which, loving 
even better than life, he saw, when he essayed to 
look into the future, either prostrate beneath the 
feet.of an incensed tyrant, or torn and dismem- 
bered by, lawless irresponsible factions and unbri- 
dled mobs. 

When first he had entered that gloomy abode, his 
attention was diverted from his own situation by a 
cortége which at that moment arrived from an op- 
posite direction. Closely guarded, came the old 
Count Reilley, whose tottering gait and snowy head 
might well have secured the short remnant of his 
days from the cruel imprisonment he was compell- 
ed to undergo. But the object of De Mortier’s at- 
tention was the youthful Countess Anne, who had 
been included in the punishment of her father. 
Searcely seventeen, her figure was already fully 
developed, and the most perfect beauty pervaded 
her slight but striking shape. To a mind which 
had already won for her distinction in the fashion- 
able and literary circles in which she sometimes 
mingled, she united that pure feminine beauty which 
was so well adorned by her queenlike carriage and 
grace of manner. She was beautiful, supremely 
beautiful, and to yield the palm to the youthful 
Countess Anne was nodetraction from the claims 
of the loveliest Jady who adorned that brilliant 
court. 

Thus, for the first time, they met—each preémi- 
nent in those qualities which adorn their sex, each 
indeed unfortunate. ‘The eye of De Mortier was 
rivetted upon her, and his brow grew darker when 
he saw that tyranny could stoop to wreak its ven- 
geance upon so fair a victim; and, if his heart ever 
grew bitter against a throne, stained by a thousand 
acts. of Oppression, it was when he contemplated 
this its work. She did not pass him by unobser- 
ved; and though maidenly modesty denied her the 
same means of evidencing her interest, he felt his 
heart throb more quickly.as, when he stood aside 
to give precedence to her cortége, she returned his 
involuntary bow with a melancholy, yet pitying 
smile. Following close upon their footsteps, he 
saw Delaury close upon her the door of the cell 
next to the one destined for his own reception, and 
he entered his narrow home with a lighter heart, 
for she was near him. 

How strangely are we influenced! When we 
believe the dark cloud of adversity to have settled 





down upon us, how often there breaks through the 
gloom some soul cheering ray, and though it may 
produce a pang, by showing us how deep is the de- 
solation in which we are shrouded, it ofttimes lights 
us along our path, cheering us onward, when, were 
it reft away, even hope would settle down into de- 
spair. And how often do the events of a moment 
change the current of existence, rendering tenants 





-of our hearts feelings and emotions hitherto stran- 


gers, and expelling those heretofore. most firmly 
and deeply rooted. 

Weeks had rolled by, and that face was before 
the mind's eye of De.Mortier. Oft had it present- 
ed itself, and he thought it but the natural result 
of circumstances. But again and again it came. 
It flitted before him in the long Jonely hours of the 
day, in the dark watches of the night. “I'was 
present in his dreams, and. whether sleeping fancies 
placed him in the gay salon, the royal banquet hall, 
the noisy assembly, or the quiet retreat of his own 
dear home, it was there. He met her in the ro- 
mantic valleys of his own domain—gracing the 
courts of foreign climes—in exile in distant lands— 
the mob was deluging Paris with noble gore, his 
hand alone could wrest her from their grasp—he 
stood upon the scaffold waiting to bare his neck to 
the glaive, and she too was there, with the same 
sad smile of resignation as when he had met her 
for the first, last and only time. 

He looked anxiously into his, own heart, for 
surely it could not be mere. passing fancy which 
brought her image so constantly to his thoughts, 
associating her as it were with his very being. He 
felt that it was a deep enduring love, his first, he 
believed it would be his Jast. He loved and yet 
must nurse his passion unwhispered to its object. 
He could not even look upon her, and willingly 
would he have added another year to an imprison- 
ment which was to last he knew not how long, for 
one short hour’s converse with her. 

Deep, deep was his reverie. He thought of her 
and her future lot—what might it not be? Callous 
regarding his.own, he was fearfully sensitive re- 
specting hers. How was she even now? Imprison- 
ment and sickness might have wasted her fair frame, 
and death, even now, stand waiting for its victim. 
If not, might not a more fearful fate await her? 
She might be doomed to die by inches upon the 
rack—they might hurry her to the block, or free- 
ing her from the prison walls, yield her up to the 
tender mercies of the mob. He saw her in their 
hands, her name hooted in derision, insults heaped 
upon ‘her head, her person violated by the licen- 
tious passions of the Canaille, and in momentary 
delirium the: Duc leaped to his feet, and rushed to- 
ward the door. 

Scarce had he advanced a step, when there broke 
upon his ears a fearful and unusual din. Ten thou- 
sand voices hoarsely echoed, * The Bastile! The 
Bastile!” while, sharp above the human tempest, rang 
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the blows of as hammers upon the gates. The 
Emeute was gathering without, and every moment 
came the shouts wilder and fiercer. Now there was 
a pause more fearful to the astonished prisoner than 
the din which had preceded it. In that ominous 
silence, nothing was heard but the heavy tread of 
men without and his own hurried breathing. Then 
louder and more wrathful came the ery, “down 
with the Bastile!” eddying up from fifty thousand 





human throats, and piercing through those massy | “ 


walls, rang echoing through corridor and cell. 
Searcely had the sound broken fairly upon the ear, 
when it was drowned in the sharp rattling of mus- 
quetry. Thus was the enigma solved—the pealing 
musquetry and vengeful yells told that the Bastile 
was the aim of the infuriated multitude—that gar- 
rison and mob battled for the mastery. How fear- 
fully broke the conviction in upon him. Would it 
give freedom or death to her? Should the garrison 
hold out, her fate would be no better—nay, fear of 
their libération might hurry them the more quickly 
to the block. If the mob triumphed,.might they 
not escape, or would the mass, frenzied by resis- 
tance, in the mad exultation of victory, give them 
to a speedy death? Well, well, better die with her, 
than live imprisoned and alone. 

Bang! bang! crash! and some mighty weight 
came thundering to the earth. De Mortier rushed 
to. the window, but nothing was visible except that 
unbounded sea of human heads. Had the draw- 
bridge fallen? It must be so, for nearer came those 
shouts and yells and execrations. Again rattled 
the musquetry, and louder and louder roared the 
multitude, while every weapon seemed to play a 
part in the wild clashing. On they came—louder 
and louder—and then the old walls shook ’neath the 
rumbling peal of cannon. Mixed with the shouts 
of the assailants, were the shrieks of the wounded, 
and the ear scarce could compass the’ deafening 
clamor. Silence reigned once’mote, and. then the 
heavy tread of feet echoed through the gallery. 

“ Now shall I know my fate,” muttered De Mor- 
tier. .“‘I can but die, and will’ meet death as a 
brave man-should. And she !—but I will not think 
of her, ’twill but bring bitterness to death,” and 
with folded arms: and stern compressed lip, the 
brave young noble calmly waited whatever des- 
tiny might befal him. 

“The gray haired scoundrel said he had caged 
him in the ‘last hole,” exclaimed a strong, manly 
voice, “ he might have lied, but I'll set him free, 
or make every scamp in this cursed slaughter- 
house pay for it,” as some one strode’ to the door 
and struck it with his heavy weapon. Quick and 
lustily fell the blows.upon the heavy bolt and hinges, 
but they defied his greatest exertions. 

“Mort de ma. vie,” shouted the enraged man, 
“they were determined to mew him up safely 


but you shail,” inl einmibeil the ponderous sledge 
from his companion’s had he dealt a blow upon 
the door with all his strength—another, it yield- 
ed—a third, and he fairly hurled it into the room. 
Springing into the cell, he threw his weapon upon 
the floor, and catching up the Duc in his arms, 
could only mutter, as the tears ran down his swar- 
thy cheek, ‘* Mon Cher Maitre.” 

“Mon Pére Nourricier,” exclaimed De Mortier, 
again you have saved my poor life.” 

“ Aye, and will do it again if you'll only give me 
half a chance,” answefed the happy smith; “ but 
mon Charle, are you safe—if the scoundrels have 
hurt a hair I'll make”— 

“* Safe, all well, Francois; but what has become 
of her,” he interrupted, as springing from the arti- 
san’s embrace, he caught up the sledge and rushed 
from the apartment. 

‘Whew! hot as ever, and a sweetheart here in 
the bargain,” laughed the smith, but his foster-son 
was away before the words were half uttered. 

Rushing to the door he found several mechanics 
endeavoring to force it—he motioned them away, 
but they paid him little heed. 

“ Clear the track there, boys,” shouted Francois, 
‘fam something of a man myself, but I’m a baby 
to him, young as he is. Back I tell ye.” 

‘“‘ Cut loose then, Citizen,” laughed a huge ma- 
son, “but if you knock that door open, you are a 
stronger boy than I take you to be. Bon Dieu but 
you are,” he continued, as, whirling the sledge 
with a single arm around his head,-De Mortier 
brought it against the lock, shivering it into atoms. 

Entering the cell, he beheld. the object of his 
solicitude, kneeling in the attitude of prayer. Im- 
pelled by her example, he too bent his head in ham- 
ble adoration to his God, while the rude men with- 
out, watching the contagion and casting aside the 
ferocity of their mirth, bowed their heads in res- 
pectful silence. . 

A few moments and he raised his head. She 
still kneeled—no motion gave evidence of life, nor 
was any change of position visible. Springing 
forward, he clasped her'in his arms; she was as 
inanimate and inert as death.. Placing his hands 
to her mouth he found that she had ceased. to 
breathe, but her heart still beat, and there was hope. 

“Water, Francois, water !” he exclaimed, “ she 
has fainted.” 

Placing her upon her narrow couch, he bathed 
her brow with water, at the same time chafing her 
wrists and temples. Presently she moved,. and 
her large full eyes opened, but they were dim and 
glazed. 

“‘Mortier,”” she murmured, and was again as 
powerless as before. 

“ Here, Anne, heré, safe and at your side, all” — 

“ Give her a little of this brandy, Citizen,” in- 





enough. Here, Jacques, your hammer, ‘tis twice 
as heavy as this plaything of mine. Hal! you wont, 





terrupted the mason, handing him a flask ; * *Fwill 
soon open the pretty bird’s bright eyes.” 
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As the mason leedicted, : it soon restored baa’ to 
consciousness. For a moment, she gazed shrink- 
ingly around her, and extending her hand to De 
‘Mortier, murmured, “ my father”— 

“Ts here, my dear child, to bless thee,” exclaim- 
ed the feeble old man, as tottering into the cell he 
cast himself upon the couch beside her. 

Motioning to those around to withdraw, De Mor- 
tier and Francois left the father and daughter for a 
few moments together, though but a short time 
could be allowed them for tears and gratulations. 
The men grew impatient of delay and soon wished 
to be moving. 

“Time presses, Duc,” exclaimed Francois, ‘‘ we 
must move. These brave fellows and a few more 
I can trust will attend you beyond the barriers, and 
then I alone am enough to take care of you. "Tis 
better now to go as prisoners.” 

Picking their way, under the guidance of Fran- 
cois, among the corses which strewed the gateway, 
they emerged from their hated prison with an es- 
cort of about twenty well-armed stalwart men. 

Slowly they wound their way through the crowds 
which thronged the Rue du Faubourg, St. Antoine, 
almost unnoticed among the human stream that 
flowed around them. Now and then, some huge me- 
chanic, whose blood-bespattered hands and clothes 
bespoke his part in the deeds of violence which had 
been committed, would bend a searching glance 
upon the cortége as it passed along, but none in- 
terrupted their journey, until passing the present 
Place du Tréne they encountered a large body of 
the rabble somewhat intoxicated, and singing by 
turns snatches of the Marseilles hymn and obscene 
ballads. Crossing their path, so as to obstruct 
their progress, a huge butted-browed operative de- 
manded whence they came and whither they went. 

“ Bah! Jean,” shouted Francois, “ just. a bird 
or two we have taken from their cages in the Bas- 
tile. You are wanted at the Hotel de Ville.” 


would you, but you must share it with my brave 
eitizens here—our pockets are empty, and our 
throats dry.” 

 * Gold, indeed,” was the reply ; ; “ think you our 
_needy King would leave the people’s champions 
gold, when he takes their liberties. "Twas our 
cause placed him in the Bastile, and our hands 
must keep him from their clutches. The day he 
falls into our oppressors hands he dies.” 

“ Then we will help you to defend him,” exclaim- 
ed the grim leader in changed mood, * theugh we 
have to cut our way through ten thousand of our 
Swiss butchers.” 

“I told you that other work ealled you,” was 
the answer; “I and mine are all that he will need. 
Get to the Hotel de Ville a ‘soon a8 you can. ” 

Falling back, they made 1 a 
pass on, Vive la Nation ringing fi 
ing salutation. ‘ 








“ Aye, Francois, you would gain the gold alone, 


lesa the hatte then took their way among 
straggling buildings, and soon entered the yard of 
a dilapidated house. Here Francois whispered a 
few words to the mason, who advanced to De Mor- 
tier, extending his hand. 

‘*We must trust you now to Francois, Citizen— 
with his aid and that of this good sabre, you must 
defend yourself. The maiden’s cheek is too fair to 
be dabbled with blood, and that old man has lived 
too long to die by the headsman. One word of 
advice from a plain man, drop the ‘ Duc,’ for times 
are coming, when the man with the shortest name 
will keep his head longest on his shoulders. If 
you ever happen to need a strong arm and a willing 
heart, call upon Jacques Briere—and now, farewell.” 

Grasping successively the hard hands extended 
to him, he would have divided among them his 
purse, but the movement was restrained by the re- 
monstrance of Jacques. 

“ Keep it, Duc, we would not be worse than the 
King, and rob you of the little he has left you. 
We shall all soon revel in the gold to which we 
have been so long strangers. Once more, fare- 
well.” 

Placing his fingers to his mouth, Francois gave 
a short deep whistle, in answer to which a boy 
brought out four horses ready caparisoned for a 
journey. Mounting these, the party followed for a 
short distance the road to Versailles, and then gal- 
loped off at full speed across the country. 

* ¥ ~ * * 

In a small room, in one of the hotels upon Quai 
du Megessiere, lay upon an ottoman a richly at- 
tired stranger. His swarthy skin had been dyed 
by the suns of distant lands, and the stars and or- 
ders, scattered about his dress, betokened him an 
officer high in rank. The. uniform was not, how- 
ever, that of the French army, but savored more 
of the heavier style of the Austrian. 

‘** Again in Paris,” muttered De Mortier, “ and 
why? what fatality drags me along? I, I, who had 
almost sworn never.to enter this scene of carnage, 
far more revolting than the slaughter of a battle- 
field, am again drawn hither by an impulse | feel 
myself unable to resist. Europe has offered me a 
refuge, and the sovereigns of other lands wel- 
come me to their courts, and load me with favors. 
Men call me brave and skilful in the battle-field, 
and royalty has lavished upon me its blandest 
smiles. But their greetings fall coldly upon my 
heart, and nowhere has it known a home. The 
tented field, with its wild revelry and stern disci- 
pline,—the rush of battle-—-the mad pleasure of 
the resistless charge—the cannon peal—the fierce 
onset, and the whelmed foeman—the clarion note of 
victory—all, all have a charm, but an hour, ’tis 
gone, and the heart longs for the calmer and holier 
pleasures of a quiet home. Home!—France is 








no longer a home ; and yet, torn, dismembered, mad 
as she is, I cannot but love her. 
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‘‘ Now, what is she ?—Even as dark presentiment, 
foreshadowing things to come, taught me to pro- 
phesy, is she now. The stone has been cast too 
far, and the flame that was to be lighted upon the 
altar of liberty, has been kindled into the funeral 
pyre of law, religion, order and reason; and now, 
the mob steps forward to grasp a power which they 
ean wield but for their own ruin and that of their 
country. I have seen much that was dreadful, but 
never till now imaged out, in my own mind, the 
mad license of a people whose calmest acts are the 
unbridled excesses of a Jacquerie. All, all that 
holds man to man, knitting them into a nation, is 
broken asunder—every tie riven—every sense of 
right, order, or propriety blunted, till *tis extinct— 
every social, legal, and moral principle subverted ; 
in the overthrow of rights, human and divine, they 
base the gory monument which shall stand the shud- 
dering wonder of unborn nations upon the headless 
corse of a sovereign. France, France, France! 
how blindly you hurl yourself over the precipice of 
destruction—how, like the suicide, you whet the 
knife, which your own hand will apply to your 
throat—how heedlessly you mix what might have 
been order into jarring and discordant chaos—a 
chaos, which, unless the grasping hand of foreign 
power dismembers and snatches as its own, can 
never be resolved into primeval order, till one, 
mightier than the spirits which guide you now, 
grasp the helm of state, and upon the fragmentary 
wrecks of government erect the throne of a despot. 

“Ye have looked upon the stars and stripes, which 
so lately reared them beyond the seas, and vainly 
dreamed that you too could be free—free! no—you 
never can be free. Either you must groan beneath 
the yoke of a tyrant, or you place upon yourselves 
the ten thousand times more galling slavery—the 
despotism of a mob. Bravely would many have 
guided you aright, but you shook off their guardian 
hand ; and, led by the unhallowed promptings of 
your own passions, have destroyed your country 
and yourselves. Buteven now, ’tis recoiling upon 
your heads. ‘To-day your king perishes upon the 
scaffold, and ere the gore has clotted upon his en- 
sanguined body, those whom you have raised to 
trample upon vou will drench your streets in the 
blood of your best and bravest. 

*“ And Anne! where—where is she now '—long, 
long have I dwelt upon her image and often sought 
her. She may be the tenant of a dungeon—per- 
haps a grave. God grant, that with her gray 
haired sire, she may have sought in some other 
land that peace which she would vainly search for 
in France. And yet, the sea which separated her 
from the ill-starred land of her birth, might place a 
barrier between us, that might exist forever.”” And 
bowing his head, the sad young noble remained long 
wrapped in his own sad thoughts. 

The boom of a gun broke upon the ear, echoing 
and rumbling though the lanes and streets, and 
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then the sullen roll of the muffled drum announced 
to the affrighted people, that the dark tragedy of 
the day was about to be enacted. 

‘“‘ Now, for their murderous work,” he muttered. 
“The bloodhounds begin the banquet in which to 
glut their brutal appetites to satiety. I will look 
upon this, the dark beginning of ayeign of terror, 
and then, farewell to Paris—perhaps for ever. But 
I must dash aside these emblems, wherewith fo- 
reign favor has decked me, and mingle with the 
herd, undistinguished from the lowest and vilest.” 
Donning a plain citizen’s dress, he*concealed about 
his person some trusty weapons and left the hotel. 

Strange was the appearance of Paris on that 
eventful day. Every precaution had been taken, 
lest the fitful mood of Parisian caprice should 
change, and the king be snatched from the clutches 
of his butchers, even while on the way to execu- 
tion. Along the almost deserted streets, scoured 
patrols of horse, clattering over the pavements, 
and driving from the path, along which the cortege 
was to pass, the pallid and alarmed citizens. Few 
were to be seen. Here and there a face was visi- 
ble, peering from an half open window, but most of 
these, as well as the doors, were closed. Upon 
every bridge—at the barrieres and crossings were 
pieces of artillery and their grim gunners standing 
with lighted matches. More than once was the 
dark scowling eye of some patrol leader bent upon 
De Mortier, but it was met by a glance, so calm 
and yet so unquailing, that hardy indeed had been 
the man who had dared to drive him from the path 
as he had seen done to some who, like himself, 
had disobeyed the order to leave the street clear. 
Such were the precautions taken to execute a sen- 
tence trumpeted forth as the darling desire of the 
public will. 

On came the gloomy procession. First, were 
the massy cannon, followed by a portion of that 
legion of Sans Culoties who, at the instance of 
that arch fiend, Robespierre, had been enlisted from 
the vilest and lowest dregs cf a F srisian populae- 
to act as body guard to the royal victi. Then, 
amid the staunchest and most reckless troops of 
Black Henriot’s horsemen, was the chariot contain - 
ing the ill-fated sovereign. Before him sat two 
ruffiians in the garb of gens d’armes, whose pleni- 
tude of arms and sinister looks gave good evidence 
of their obedience to the command not to let the 
prisoner escape alive. Louis was pale and his lip 
slightly quivered, though he sought to conceal his 
agitation by a broken and hurried conversation with 
the good Abbé Edgeworth, who sat by his side. 
Behind the troop, was the; other moiety of the 
legion, who were, in their turn, followed by a pack 
of heavy guns, bringing up the rear. This main 


column was flanked by alternate horse patrols and 
light artillery. 

Slowly they moved on to the Place de Revolu- 
tion, in the centre of which stood a large scaffold, 
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draped with black serge, from the midst of which 
the guillotine darkly reared itself. As they reached 
the place of execution, the huge mass of soldiery, 
which the policy of his murderers had placed around 
the guillotine, opened itself for, and closed upon 
the carriage, while the legion ranged itself around 
the infantry already assembled. Without the line 
of these, the horsemen and artillery were stationed, 
the muzzles of the guns pointing outward, in order 
to keep at a greater distance the populace which 
had now began to assemble. 

At the foot of the scaffold, Louis conversed, for 
a few moments, with the Abbé, and then mounting 
the scaffold proceeded, with great composure, to 
divest himself of his coat and neck-cloth. Walk- 
ing, with a nervous, rapid stride, tothe left extre- 
mity of the platform, he looked, for a moment, upon 
the armed multitude around him and exclaimed, 
Francois, Je meurs innocent ; Je pardonne a mes 
ennemis; Je desire que ma mort soit”— 

“This must not be,” muttered Robespierre, “they 
may yet relent.” 

Santerre waved his arm—Louis’ last words were 
drowned in the roll of drums, and in a moment he 
was laid upon the platform—his neck was upon the 
mark—a gun—the string was touched—the glaive 
fell, and a headless trunk and trunkless head were 
all that remained of Louis. 

Sick at heart, De Mortier turned from the re- 
volting spectacle, and wound his way among the 
less frequented streets. Passing the Barriere de 
la Madeleine, he turned into Rue de Caumartin, 
when a female shriek attracted his attention to a 
carriage, around which were gathered a dozen des- 
perate looking ruffians. ‘The driver lay mangled 
and bleeding upon the ground, and one, more brutal 
than the rest, had dragged a young and lovely girl 
from the carriage. 

Instinetively he rushed to her rescue, and snatch- 
ing her from his grasp, with his clenched fist felled 
the ruffian to the earth. 

“My father—Oh, Charles, save my father, they 
will murder him,” but before the words had died 
upon his lips, her person was sprinkled with her 
father’s brains. 

Drawing the short Austrian sabre, he had con- 
cealed beneath his coat, De Mortier prepared to 
attempt their retreat. Hard was he pressed, and 
more than one fell beneath his sabre. One and 
another had attacked him, and received either death 
or wounds, and he had, in the end, made good his 
retreat, had he not been incumbered with the now 
inanimate body of Anne. 

“ Sacre,” shouted a huge black muzzled fellow, 
“shall we let this one fool a dozen of us,” aiming, 
as he spoke, a blow at the noble heart which, had 
it taken effect, would soon have settled the contest. 
Parrying the weapon, he plunged his sabre into the 
side of his antagonist, but at the same moment re- 


ceived a blow from behind, which felled him sense- 
less to the earth. 

* * * * * 
“Thy list is no small one, Payan. Thou art 
no wavering friend of Revolution, and goest to thy 
work right merrily—well, well—every head of the 
suspect lopped from the shoulders of the owner 
strengthens the republic; and the cause of the 
dear innocent people is all that I have at heart.” 
My list is long, Maximilian, but each one is an 
enemy of the republic, or of thine.” 

“Mind, Payan, mind—I have no enemies; I 
would harm none; ‘tis stern necessity that sends 
the victim to the glaive, and my heart bleeds that 
it must be my hand which seals their fate. Ah, 
tis a sad and painful task to preserve the liberties 
of a people.” 

“Sad, indeed,” interrupted the silvery tones of 
Cauthorn, “and no wonder it brings a pang to the 
feeling heart of one so ‘tuned to nature’s softest 
sympathies. But it must be done, and though we 
weep over our fate, must bow to the mandate of 
necessity.” 

** Sad,” growled Payan, “ the cursed hypocrites. 
They call me bloodthirsty, while they cloak their 
own passion for destruction under the flimsy garb 
of national philanthropy and the plea of necessity.” 

“‘ And you too, Cauthorn, and the brave St. Just 
would leave no one as stumbling blocks in the na- 
tion’s way toward freedom and happiness. But 
beware that you destroy not the innocent with the 
guilty, better that the criminal should escape than 
that one innocent hair be touched.” 

“ Diable,” exclaimed St. Just, ‘‘ better ten inno- 
cent be put out of the way, than one guilty, aye, 
even one suspect escape.” 

“Swear not, Citizen,” responded Robespierre. 
*“T regret that thy morality’ is so corrupt. Let 
not the innocent be harmed, but the guilty and the 
suspect, the same by the way, must die. France 
requires the sacrifice.” 

“* Have you no names to add, Citizen, before you 
sign the lists. I suppose your love of your kind 
will make you chary, lest you sacrifice some witless 
innocent.” 

“A few, only a few,” answered this wholesale 
butcher, “and I would that I might spare them ; but 
the good of the republic does not permit, and hastily 
writing some half a dozen names upon the list, he 
threw the papers back to Payan, and with a wave of 
his hand broke up the council.” 

Waiting till the door had closed and the last 
footstep died upon the ear, he threw himself back 
in his cushioned chuir and gave utterance to a long 
sardonic laugh. ‘“ Hah!” he chuckled, while his 
countenance lighted up with ferocious joy, “she 
will find death worse than the favors she has des- 
pised. Curses on the villian, Henriot, could I spare 
him I would soon give him to the glaive, but he is 





useful, and I must let him live until I can find a 
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better. Had he been sober, he had sent stauncher 
hands to snatch her from her father and bear her 
hither. A single one, placed upon the box, had 
put the fair one in my arms, before she knew mis- 
chief was brewing. But the beast must attempt, 
by force, what had been better done by stratagem, 
and his ruffians were hardly a match for that young 
sprig of nobility, De Mortier. Nobility, faugh! 
how I hate the name. We must make short work 
of him. ~True, his father saved me from starvation— 
but—but—but—the republic demands his ceath. 
Our agents will soon have him in their toils, and 
then ‘tis easy to trump up some charge against him. 
He shall die. And she? now, that resistance has 
put her out of my grasp, to cheat the dear people 
I must convict her of treason, and send her to feed 
the guillotine. Well, this time to-morrow, she will 
be among the dead, and | shall soon find some one 
to console me for her loss. I do not want you, 
Jean, you can retire,” he continued, as a row of 
book-shelves behind him revolved on a pivot, and 
a light step was heard in the apartment. 

“Tis not Jean, Citizen,” responded a full, manly 
voice, “but one whose preseace you may relish 
still less.” 

Turning his head, Robespierre beheld the long 
light barrel of a pistol within two inches of his 
face. He made a motion as if about to rise, but 
checked himself as the stranger continued— 

“* Move not, Robespierre, you are in my power; 
a motion, a breath drawn too loud and you are a 
dead man——nay, glance not from that bell to the 
door. The sound of that bell, could easily be 
drowned in the pistol shot which would hurl you 
into eternity, and he who mounts guard at your 
door is not your jacobin sentry. Tis cup has been 
drugged, and he lies snoring in one corner of the 
hall, while a better man holds post over the closet 
of the butcher of France. Rouse yourself and do 
my bidding ; and recollect, that one step too far, or 
one word uttered in too loud a key, and Maximi- 
lian Robespierre has signed his last death-warrant.” 

** Would you murder me?” he exclaimed. “ Who 
are you, and what is your purpose ?” 

“Tam that De Mortier, whose death you so 
coolly determined on but just now. I shall do you 
no harm if you do my bidding, if not, I shall do the 
world the service of sending you out of it.” 

“What will you,” he stammered ; “ any thing, 
every thing that you require I will do, but oh spare 
me! I am not fit to die.” 

“Coward!” answered his companion. “I will 
spare your dog’s life ; but here, take this pen and 
write,” and De Mortier pushed a rolling table to 
him. 

“ Write—write—write what ?” 

“AsI dictate. The keeper of the Prison du 


Chatelet will please deliver to the bearer Anne 
De Reilley—write on sir, why do you stop ’—now, 
under sentence of jeath, and afford him whatever 


‘cessful. 








conveyance and escort he may desire. And now 
you will please give me your passport for myself 
and suite, and a general order to all persons in the 
country, to extend to me all aid or assistance I may 
require, under pain of death.” : 

‘Very well,” continued De Mortier, “ and now, 
if there is any thing which a fier? like yourself 
holds sacred, may I beg to know what it is?” 

Robespierre looked for some moments doubtfully 
at his querist and then slowly uttered, “The Re- 
public.” 

“The Republic!” retorted his tormentor—“ there 
thou liest, yet here, swear by thy God, the repub- 
lic and thy life, that what has, and will pass be- 
tween us, be never mentioned nor recalled to me- 
mory.” 

Robespierre took the oath, but the savage light- 
ing of his eye warned De Mortier that little de- 
pendence was to be placed upon his promise, when 
the power of breaking it was placed in his hands. 

“And now, most worthy Citizen, as your me- 
mory is not always the best imaginable, I have 
brought with me a security for your silence. You 
will do;me the favor to open your mouth—don’t be 
afraid, I shall not cut your tongue out.” 

Drawing some strong leather straps from his 
pocket, he passed one across the open mouth of 
the prisoner, buckling it tightly behind his head 
and fastening it to the high back of his chair. 
Securing his hands and feet with the others, he 
drew from underneath his coat a large package, 
having a long cord pendant from one end; this 
package he fastened to the feet of Robespierre, 
connecting the cord with the thongs which con- 
fined the hands and head, in such manner that the 
slightest motion would tighten it considerably. 

* And now, my good friend, I must bid you good 
morning, but before I do so, permit me to inform 
you, that you have for your footstool a canister of 
the best English gun-powder, which a very slight 
strain of that cord will render so lively as to send 
you dancing through the roof of the house—a 
very indecorous caper indeed to be cut by so grave 
a state dignitary as yourself.” 

The prisoner turned a look of impotent agony 
upon his tormentor, who, after carefully bolting all 
the doors of the apartment, struck a single tap 
upon the bell and departed by the same avenue 
through which he entered. 

“* Well done, Francois,” exclaimed De Mortier, 
as he rejoined his accomplice in the street. “ You 
played your part well, and I have been no less suc- 
I left the scoundrel in no pleasant posi- 
tion, and, in the next’ four hours, he will live a 
whole life of agony. Did you ticket his doors, 
‘not to be disturbed ?’ ” 

“Trust me for that, but did you get the order 
for her liberation ?” 

“Yes, and a passport and order that will not 
enly secure us from molestation, but give us relays 
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of horses, or guards, wherever and whenever we;over a canister of gun-powder, which a motion 7 
need them.” would have ignited. He is worthy of her.” : 
“Then four hours start, and I defy even Black} “And, unless her countenance belies her, she = — 
Henriot to catch us; but, even then, they must be | deserved no meaner lord,” answered Josephine, (  H1 
old hands at the bellows to match the sharp fel- |‘ he who would wear should win.” a t 
lows I have waiting for us.” “ Permit me to welcome you to Paris, Duc,” | 
“*‘ How many have you provided ?” was the greeting of Napoleon, “and may youne- | : 
“ Jacques and seven others; all good men and | ver leave it, except to drive the invader from your ; 
true, staunch and well armed; had rather fight) native soil.” é ) 
than frolic, and would not back out from Old Nick| ‘ {am once more in Paris, Sire, and under hap- ] 
himself.” pier auspices than when I last visited it. May I ( 
Arrived at the Chatelet, the order was closely | present to you my bride.” = 
scrutinized by the keeper, who, finding all correct,| ‘A bride well worthy such a lord,” responded a 
simply replied, ‘‘ "Tis the signature of Robespierre: | the fature emperor, planting a kiss upon the brow wo 
she will be ready in five minutes; what else do|of the blushing fair one—* Nay, Josephine, be not jec 
you require at my hands ?” jealous, T must give you the pleasure of sayingto | Be 
“ A close chariot and four swift horses. My or-|the Dutchess, that her family estates released from |] pre 
ders are to convey the rrisoner from Paris, with all | confiscation again call her mistress—while assure (q's 
secrecy and despatch. We must be gone in the| De Mortier that he is again lord of his own fair 
time you ‘1ention, or the heads of both will be the | domain, and may all this world’s happiness be theirs. re 
penalty of our delay.” The favor of Napoleon they shall never want while cot 
“ You have hurried him most gloriously, Duc,” | ‘tis worth the having.” for 
exclaimed Francois, as the keeper hastened toobey| ‘And I can but follow so good an example,” ey 
the supposed mandate of the dreaded despot. continued Josephine, clasping around the arm of ma 
“Pretty well, but we have need of every min-|the Dutchess, the rich diamond bracelettakenfrom 9... 
ute; an hour's delay might cost us our heads, a|her own fair arm. “ The court will ever warmly (9 ys. 
price I am in no humor for paying just now. But| welcome, and boast its fairest ornament, the |] his 
here comes the chariot, you must go without and| Dutchess De Mortier.” 7 obas 
see that our speed flags not, while I will share the} Richmond, October 21, 1843. ¥ » 
interior with the Countess.” ii at 
“You will find the prisoner within and well,” Do itori 
exclaimed the Lieutenant, springing from the coach, bec 
“she has been kindly treated, and has not suffered SONNET-WRITING. the 
from her confinement.” % = 
“| trust that it may be so,” responded De Mor- i love @ roguiag Malian spanet, , - 
tier, “I should regret that Robespierre’s vengeance ee ee : . 
. - And sparkling as the skies of that glad clime ; Th 
should fall upon your head,” and thus speaking, he Where Petrarch loved and Laura frowned upon it : rial 
leaped into the coach, while Francois, taking his And when a master’s hand hath labored on it, toi 
station upon the box, dashed rapidly into and along The regular recurrence hath a chime knc 
Rue St. Denis until they reached the barriere. Like the rich ringing music of adime ; ne 
Here they were joined by Jacques and his troop, i og weed ge be aries es <7 ; - 
: , 3 is Love's own proper and imperial dress ré 
and at their utmost speed whirled from Paris. And if yon wish to robe him rightly, then Gq ow 
e . ™ - Breathe forth in sonnets all your tenderness ! @ ithe 
And it is Wisdom’s home too, as ye ken mu 
“What a splendid couple,” exclaimed Josephine Who read,—and there'll be readers, more or less, mB red 
to the first consul, pointing to a noble looking man Of this, mine own immortal specimen! , . = 
° : ‘ ‘ : Jackson, Miss. D. H. Rosinson. tiol 
*who, with a fair, lovely woman leaning upon his of. 
arm, advanced slowly along the centre of the bril- anc 
liant salon, while a buzz of admiration betokened HEROS IN AMERICA. No 
the sensation they created. ‘“ How truly noble he| Awake genius of Carlyle and resume thy theme! Ano- His 
is, with his fine, commanding figure and firm, man- ther Hero demands thy pen! The Hero in America. A of 
ly step—and she seems all that a queen would wish | Dickens, @ Berend, an O16 Bull, an Baster,a Yieuntompe = 
 iliae eee tein: be 1” claim thy homage. Awake and join with Willis to deify a cit} 
to be ° y fiddle. We mean no disrespect to the celebrated Marshall bar 
“ The bravest soldier and the sweetest woman Bertrand by thus naming him; but holding, as we do, an hor 
in the realm,” answered Napoleon.’ “Tis the/ honest and dignified American to be as high as any man, per 
Duc De Mortier and his Dutchess, the last scion | we would have our Citizens meet foreign distingués more the 
of De Reilley’s ancient house. He is the brave | *® ~ —_ ~gA Fs il comagpele = motto oo a 
: . wou it to e ompanion oO apoleon, aS Well a3 
— “ee tricked Robespierre out of an order for ng herd We propose ‘a subject iiss to the Carlyles su! 
his bride’s reprieve when under sentence of death, | o¢ the day and if no other pen takes it up, may attempt it fou 
and left the cut-throat sitting, for six long hours,! ourselves.—Ed. Mess. wit 
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History or THE Conquest oF Mexico, with a prelimi- 
nary view of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the 
life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés. By William 
H. Prescott, Author of the “‘ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” “ Victrices aquilas alium laturus in orbem.” 
Lucan, Pharsalia. Lib. V., v. 238. In three volumes. 


New-York, Harper and Brothers; Drinker and Morris, 
Richmond, Va. 


Only the first volume of this splendid History has reached 
us; but the whole Work has been issued from the Press. 
Under the influence of its classic and romantic interest and 
of our delight to herald such a production from a Native 
pen, we could say much and with enthusiasm upon the sub- 
ject; but our limits will necessarily restrict our notice. 
Before the appearance of the Work, every one was well 
prepared to receive a masterly History ; and the universal 
testimony of the press declares that none, will be disap- 
pointed. The author of the “History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella” could not fail to captivate every reader, with the 
story of Mexico and her renowned conqueror. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s first Work not only gave assurance that the one be- 
fore us would aitain the highest rank; but the reputation 
which it gave him made him friends of value and influence, 
and gained him easy access to the Libraries of States, 
Princes, Nobles and Scholars from which alone the splendid 
array of authority and material, with whieh the work before 
us is peculiarly enriched, could be derived. The American 
historian entered Spain with the highest passport he could 
have borne and was loaded with treasures for his contem- 
plated History. With the advantages which he enjoyed, it 
would have been morally impossible for such a writer not 
to have brought forth an immortal Work. As yet, our His- 
torians labor under serious disadvantages, which can not well 
be overcome until success gives them fame and throws open to 
them the stores of other lands and of magnates otherwise 
inaccessible. Yet our native writers, like the unrivalled 
Franklin, with his kite and simple apparatus, often open new 
fields of investigation and put forth efforts truly astonishing. 
There isa dignity and an eminence in the fame of the Histo- 
rian most stimulating to a noble ambition and most elevating 
to its conscious possessor. His range of important, useful 
knowledge is so enlarged, his thought is so strengthened, 
his judgment so purified and balanced and his influence 
upon the leaders in human affairs so firmly fixed. Mr. 
Prescott’s former history has been translated into German, 
owing partly to F. Von Raumur, who also recommends to 
the translator to take the present one in hand. Von Rau- 
mur seems to rejoice, with a truly American pride, at the 
rebuke which Mr. Prescott’s Works give to the puerile and 
malicious sneers at American genius and Literary ambi- 
tion. Hevery justly remarks, “ certainly this second Work 
of Mr. Prescott will possess all the advantages of the first, 
and perhaps surpass it in poetic and romantic interest.” 
Nothing can exceed in “poetic and romantic interest” the 
History of Mexico and the life of Cortés. In every point 
of view, civil, military, religious, literary, scientific it is 
full of wonder and power, from the very foundation of the 
city. Its very foundation is fraught with Romance. A 
band of migratory wanderers from the North are seeking a 
home about the Lake of Tezcuco. * They there beheld 
perched on the stem of a prickly pear, which shot out of 
the crevice of a rock that was washed by the waves, a 
royal eagle of extraordinary size and beauty, with a ser- 
pent in his talons and his broad wings opened to the rising 
sun.” This was taken as an auspicious omen and the 


time, splendid palaces succeeded their slight fabrics of reeds 
and rushes. The preliminary view of the Aztec Civiliza- 
tion is philosophic, instructive and in parts deeply thrilling. 
The mixture of civilization, superstition and cruelty is al- 
most unparallelled. The Aztecs were the ancient Mexi- 
cans; and though they had undoubtedly made considerable 
progress in civilization, their temples and streets were 
gorged with the blood of human sacrifices. The Toltecs, a 
still more ancient people of Anahuac, did net savrifice human 
beings. 

At the end of each chapter, the author gives an account 
of the writers upon whom he has chiefly relied. Thus, 
without interrupting his narrative, he has presented many 
beautiful and interesting passages of Literary History, that 
instruct the reader whilst they give evidence of the dili- 
gence and caution of the Historian. Indeed, candor and 
care are stamped upon every page. The author debated in 
his own mind whether he should conclude his History with 
the fall of Mexico, or continue the Life of Cortés. He 
foresaw that the life of the individual might lose in inte- 
rest when contrasted with the stirring events just related ; 
but he determined to continue it. With this apprehension 
in view, that the work would decline in interest, the author 
had a strong incentive to exert his powers to preserve it 
and it is said that he has been entirely successful. Indeed, 
the halo around the renowned conqueror would not so 
quickly disappear ; and, if any individual could prolong the 
intense interest, it would be Cortés. Away from Spain, in 
a hostile land, with a handful of men, not seven hundred, 
battling with hundreds of thousands, often opposing and 
conquering hundreds to one, marching into the beart of un- 
known nations, subduing and subjecting them, and lastly 
conquering the magnificent city of Mexico, though all the 
while violently opposed by enemies at home, what romance 
can equal it? At one time, the Indians resolved upon his 
destruction and it was estimated that they could afford to 
lose 25,000 men to cause the death of one Spaniard. 

We do not observe that the press has noticed Mr. Pres- 
cott’s handsome tribute to Mr. Irving and the generous 
courtesy between them. They were both engaged upon the 
History of Mexico; and Mr. Prescott modestly fearing to 
enter into competition with Mr. Irving, proposed to relin- 
quish his purpose ; but Mr. Irving insisted npon yielding 
the field and gallantly has it been occupied. Mr. Prescott’s 
style is not very forcible,—but it is clear and classic. It is 
less ambitious than that of Bancroft ; and far superior to 
the stately stiffness and turgid monotony of Alison. The 
style of the publication is highly creditatle to the publish- 
ers and quite delighted us, in these days of double columns, 
eye-sore type, and paper backs. The volumes are orna- 
mented with portraits of Cortés and Montezuma, and con- 
tain maps, which are indispensable to a reader of History. 





Tue EpvucaTion or MoTuers; OR, THE CIVILIZATION 
or MANKIND By WomEN. By L. Aimé Martin. Being 
the work to which the prize of the French Academy was 
awarded. Translated from the French by Edwin Lee, 
Esq.—Author of “ The Baths of Germany,” &c. First 
American from the first London Edition, revised from 
the fourth French Edition, &c. Philadelphia, Lea & 
Blanchard, 1843. Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Va. 
pp. 303—8vo. 


This excellent book developes and enforces the truth and 
wisdom of Madam Campan’s celebrated reply to Napoleon, 
“The old systems of Education,” said the Emperor, are 
good for nothing ; what is wanting to train up young people 
properly in France?” ‘‘ Mothers,” said Madam Campan. 
“ Right,” said he, “therein lies a complete system of Eda- 





foundations of Mexico, the Venice of the West, were forth- 
with laid by drivihg piles into the lake. In the course of 


cation, and it must be your endeavor, Madame, to form 
mothers who know how to educate their children.” We 
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do not, in this country, suffer under such gross defects in 
Education and in the habits of society as the eloquent au- 
thor complains of; but to a great extent his remarks on 
these subjects apply with equal force tous. The remedy, 
however, for such evils as do exist is clearly and beauti- 


‘ fully pointed out in this work, Educate the boy and you 


control and direct the man, and thus the nation; but who 
shall properly educate them, except their mothers. Now, 
for the good order of society,—the peace and happiness of 
communities, virtue and duty are far more important than 
genius and learning—the arts and the sciences. The heart 
is chiefly to be educated, and it is susceptible of deep and 
lasting impressions long ere the child leaves its mother’s 
caress. The mother, then, may, must give the heart its 
first impulses and directions. Unless her own soul be pure 
and lofty, what surety is there that her children will be vir- 
tuous and honorable? Hence, educate the mothers. And 
yet this means, educate every child; for the boy, when the 
husband, will influence the wife, and the girl will become 
the mother. Most truthfully does Aimé Martin speak of 
the noble husband forming his devoted companion to be 
the mother of his children. Education must be divided 
into three branches, physical, intellectual and moral, apply- 
ing respectively to the development and shaping of the 
powers and principles of body, mind and soul. The phy- 
sical might, with advantage, be entrusted to the bandit, or 
the savage ; the intellectual might advance rapidly under 
an atheist, a debauchee, or a well-studied demon ; but there 
must be something of a divinity to preside over the training 
of the immortal soul. There is no disparagement of the 
first two branches of education ;—they are insisted upon 
as vastly important; but the last is: indispensable: it 
alone prepares mankind for their destiny even on earth, 
Maternal love and Religion, the vivyfying power which 
Rousseau needed, will infuse the wholesome principles 
into the youthful soul,—then, the more vigorous the body 
and the more expanded the intellect, the higher career of 
great and good and bright will their possessor run. 

The didactic character of the work is much relieved by 
its apt illustrations, its enthusiasm and its originality. It 
is a work that should be read, pondered and practised. It 
abounds with choice aphorisms and gems of ttue philoso- 
phy, which should be treasured in the heart. In the rage 
which many have at this day for social regeneration, they 
make a grand mistake by working with and upon masses, 
phalanxes and the like. They can not succeed. The 
world is made of atoms ; Temples are built of bricks, one 
by one, and of plastic mortar, which must be used before 
it hardens. Nations are formed of individuals; and to 
operate upon the individual, you must take the twig whilst 
it is tender. The worldly wisdom of associated man cah 
do little, or nothing: but the influence of true religion, 
which alone is virtue, ministered by maternal love in the 
temple of the youthful heart, can and will regenerate the 
world, Herein, too, is the foundation of the nation’s Li- 
berty. “The mother's milk shall be the milk of Liberty.” 
In that cradle may lie the embryo hero of centuries ; then 
train him for such. Whilst this thought should stimulate 
the education of mothers, it should incite mothers to the 
education of theirsons. As Mrs. Sigourney has very beau- 
tifully said, “when the mother is rocking the cradle she 
may have her hand upon the ark of a nation’s safety.” The 
biography of ‘every great and good man abounds in exalted 
praises of his mother, to whom his excellence is invariably 
ascribed. This sentiment a few years since sought a suita- 
ble manifestation in the erection of a monument, in the 
town of Fredericksburg, to “‘ Mary, the morHER of Wash- 
ington.” Simple, but volumes speaking inscription! That 
half risen structure stands in expressive reproach ; but yet, 
there are many far more enduring monuments in honor of 
the “ Mother of Washington.” The author’s = words 





shall be ours. ‘“ Young girls, young wives, young mothers, 
you hold the sceptre ; in your souls, much more than in 
the laws of legislators, now repose the futurity of Europe, 
(America) the world and the destinies of the human race.” 





Tue Works or Mrs. Hemans, with a Memoir by her sis- 
ter, and an Essay on her genius, by Mrs. Sigourney. In 
seven volumes. Vol. I. Philadelphia. Lea and Blan- 
chard, 1844. Drinker and Morris, Richmond, Va. 


This is another of the Ladies Cabinet Series of which 
we have already spoken. ~The value of the works em- 
braced in this Series and the neat style, in which they are 
published, must commend them especially to those for whom 
they are intended. Oh! that they had other backs—in short, 
were bound. It grieves us much to see their yellow bright- 
ness vanishing beneath our fingers. Even the fair hands of 
the Ladies can scarcely preserve it. In their virgin dress 
they appear as inviting as a newly coined guinea. The me- 
chanique of a book is no trite affair, and, (always saving the 
paper backs,) the style, form and type of Mrs. Hemans’ 
works are nicely adapted to the rare treasures which they 
contain. The Essay of Mrs. Sigourney is just and enthu- 
siastic ; but appears labored; and lacks that energy and 
force of analysis, which the genius of the Poetess might 
well call forth. The Monody, by the same authoress, loses 
some of its interest after reading the essay, because of the 
close resemblance between the two, in many of the leading 
ideas. Yet, these two productions of the gifted American, 
will justly be regarded as valuable additions to the work. 
The Memoir, by the sister of the Poetess, does not lay 
claim to any high literary merit; and was written to give a 
juster idea of the character of its subject, than the meagre 
materials that had been presented to the public were calcu- 
lated to afford. Mrs. Hemans strongly deprecated the pub- 
lication of her letters. She might have known that it was 
impossible to deny this to the “generous public,” or at 
least to rescue them from the qui vive Literary speculators 
and Magazine caterers. The Dublin University Magazine 
soon published some of them, which in part called forth the 
present Memoir. Indeed, the Poetess seems not to have 
been ambitious of Fame from her writings. ‘“ Fame,” said 
she, “can afford only reflected delight toa woman.” Her 
maiden name was ['elicia Dorothea Beoune. Her father 
was an eminent merchant of Liverpool, where she was born 
on the 25 Sept., 1793. Failing in business, he moved into 
Wales to Gwrych, “a large old mansion, close to the sea 
and shut in by a picturesque range of mountains.” “ Here 
she imbibed that intense love of Nature, which ever after- 
wards ‘haunted her like a passion.’” The misfortunes and 
domestic sorrows to which she was subjected saddened her 
song; but gave to it-deeper fervor and that tone of pious 
resignation, which is so elevating to the soul. Her heart 
was the home of Love ; though she was separated from her 
husband. Her devotion to her mother was so pure and 
strong, that her Fame gave her most delight because it 
illumined a mother’s.smiles. The Memoir could not but be 
highly interesting—of such a child of song, inspired and 
inspiring, so proudly eminent and necessarily introduced 
into such refined Literary associations. The lively spirit 
of her letters and several Literary Jeux d’esprit is in 
striking contrast with the prevailing tone of her Muse. 
And in L. E. L., whose young heart seems to have been 
blighted by some hidden and unblessed Love, the same con- 
trast is remarkable. In later years, Mrs. Hemans entirely 
discarded, even in her letters, the sprightly style, in which 
she once excelled. Of her Poems the volume before us 
contains only “ England and Spain ;” ‘and “ Wallace's invo- 
cation to Bruce.” 
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Lire oy ANDREW JacKsoON, Private, Military and Civil. 
With illustrations, by Amos Kendall. New-York, Har- 
per and Brothers. 1843. Drinker and Morris, Richmond, 
Va. To be completed in fifteen numbers. 

This, the second number, contains many interesting de- 
tails. Andrew Jackson and his brother Robert are taken 
prisoners ; and being ordered to clean the boots of their 
raffian captor, they refuse. Robert received from the sword 
of the incensed coward a blow on the head from which he 
never recovered: Andrew warded off the blow aimed at 
him with his arm ; but received a severe wound. The bat- 
tle of Camden is related; with the causes of Greene’s de- 
feat,—want of precaution and too great security in the pre- 
sence of the enemy; the Jacksons are released; Mrs. 
Jackson visits Charleston to succor her friends who were 
confined there in the prison ship, scarcely less loathsome 
and miserable than the tombs of the dead, in which some of 
the Americans were confined during the war; she never 
returns from her benevolent errand; other revolutionary 
scenes are described ; Andrew Jackson’s military education 
in the actual field ; the patriotism of Mrs. Motte, who cheer- 
fully saw her house in flames and furnished a handsome 
bow with which to cast the flaming arrows to set it on fire, 
by which means a garrison of the enemy was forced to sur- 
render ; Andrew Jackson becomes dissipated and in danger 
of ruin; but reforms, studies Law, and is made Judge of 
the Western district of North Carolina, now the State of 
Tennessee ; the early settlements in the West; several 
paragraphs are given to the Log Cabin; but nothing is said 
of the hard cider. The bero emigrates to Tennessee and 
exhibits great boldness and energy in that new and unsettled 
State. The embellishments of this number are the pre- 
sence of mind of young Jackson in saving his party from 
surprise and capture—and an attack of the Indians upon a 
“ station” of Cabins in the West. 





NARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF Mons. 
Vio.Let, in California, Sonora, and Western Texas. 
Written by Captain Marryat,C. B. New-York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1843. Drinker and Morris, Richmond, 
Virginia. pp. 133, 8vo. 

“Who reads an American book ?” asks the contemptuous 
Briton. Turn to the able letter on the International Copy- 
right and you will find an answer,—an answer which the 
book before us illustrates. Many have read American books 
without knowing it; and those read American books who 
wish to write English ones. For instance, when Captain 
Marryat, or Mons. Violet, if there be such a genius, wishes 
to set forth travels and adventures in America, he pilfers 
largely from Kendail’s sketches, and gleans closer than 
Ruth, after the reapers of exaggerated stories of life in the 
wild woods, panther fights, alligators and cawanas, savage 
men and “ republics of squirrels,” with their outcast “ pa- 
rias.” Our learning is not extensive enough to assure us 
whether, or not Mons. Violet ever existed; but our suspi- 
cions are somewhat excited as to the fact; and Captain 
Marryat, C. B. may have very judiciously omitted “to in- 
form the reader how he became acquainted with the party 
from whose notes and memoranda he has compiled this vo- 
lume.” 

Mr. Kendall, of New Orleans, one of the unfortunate 
Mexican Captives, not only charges the author of this book 
with gross plagiarism ; but points out errors and misstate- 
ments, which destroy its value and its honesty. Mr. Ken- 
dall's sketches, containing much on the same subjects, will 
soon be issued, and the public should give his instructive 
and thrilling narrative the encouragement which Mons. 
Violet’s is now soliciting. The Messenger. is set for the de- 


than the strongest American. Hence it will ever be our 
aim, for we deem it a duty, to do all in our power to brand 
every thing from abroad that does not come with a proper 
tone and with pure, clean hands. 

Mons. Violet claims to be the son of a French Noble at- 
tached to the fortunes of the dethroned Charles X. Charles 
being invited to Holyrood, in Edinburg, his faithful ser- 
vant was allowed to accompany him; but when the exiled 
King removed to Prague, the Novle took totravel to assuage 
his griefs. At length he joined the Prince Seravalle of 
Italy, who, becaxse he couldn’t do as he pleased at home, 
became disgusted with the vices and heartlessness of civili- 
zation and smit with a passion for savage life, and came 
over to dwell with the American Indians in the far South 
West. The Frenchman employed priests to educate his son. 
From a very early age he had been the companion of his 
father’s travels. The book before us contains the adven- 
tures of this renowned son, of which we trust you now 
have enough. When will the world cease to be overrun by 
exiled nobles and heartsick despondents? A work by Mr. 
Farnham, author of “ Travels in Oregon, Prairies,” &c., 
upon “ unexplored California, the Italy of America,” is an- 
nounced in the North. His former work elicited bigh 
praise from the English Reviews. . 





Tue History oF THE PuRITANS, OR ProTesTANT Non- 
ConrormistTs ; from the reformation in 1517, to the revo- 
lution in 1668; comprising an account of their princi- 
ples; their attempts for a farther reformation in the 
Church ; their sufferings ; and the lives and characters of 
their most considerable divines. By Daniel Neal, M. A. 
Reprinted from the text of Dr. Toulmin’s Edition: with 
his life of the author and account of his writings. Re- 
vised, corrected and enlarged, with additional notes, by 
John O. Choules, M. A., with nine portraits on steel, in 
two volumes. New-York, Harper and Brothers, 1843. 
Richmond, Drinker and Morris. 


This is a standard history of some of the most important 
and even romantic events of any age, and though ex parte 
is exceedingly valuable. Even Hume, whose leanings are 
all the other way, acknowledges that the Puritans preserved 
the sparks of English Liberty. 

The present edition is heartily approved by many emi- 
nent persons, divines and others, who think its publication 
useful at this time from the bearing it may have upon the 
existing Puseyite controversy. The Editor, Mr. Choules, 
says he anticipates the happiest results from its wide circu- 
lation. We cannot view it in this light; but simply as a 
record of the deeds it commemorates. The work will be 
completed in eight parts of 144 pages each, at 25 cents. 
The first part is embellished with the portraits of the great 
reformer Wiclif and of Richard Baxter. The Novelist 
has found rich materials for romance in the History of the 
Puritans and has had little need to depart from sober truth 
in order to impart the deepest interest to his representations. 
Mr. Neal also wrote a history of the New England States, 
for which their university conferred upon him the degree of 
Master of Arts. 





Tue Birturicut. A Novel, by Mrs. Gore; authoress 
of “Mothers and Daughters,” “Mrs. Armytage,” &c. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1843. Drinker and 
Morris, Richmond, Va. pp. 59. 

Birthrights were quite cheap in the days of the patri- 
archs, when Esau sold his for a mess of pottage. But it 
would be difficult to get such a savory mess as Isaac’s 
kitchen afforded for the shilling, with which you can buy 
Mrs. Gore’s novel. So that in those days of primogeniture, 
birthrights were dearer than now. Though our profession 





fence and maintenance of American Literature; and will 
never, whilst undér our charge, breathe any other spirit 





requires a sacrifice of the sensual to the intellectual, yet 
we are afraid that Jacob, by offering us his bribe, could 
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cheat Mrs. Gore, as he did his brother. John Bull often 
gores us ; but sometimes he is harmless, for “‘ feenum (trash) 
habet in cornu.” 

_ The Birtbright’s plot is good euough ; but the filling up, 
the accessaries are deficient :—the skeleton wants a heart, 
flesh and muscles. Certainly, it has not substance enough, 
to entitle it to be brought across the Atlantic and circulated 
over this country. It has been a very short time since we 
noticed “‘ The Banker’s Wife,” by the same authoress. 





GEROLSTEIN. A sequel to the Mysteries of Paris. Trans- 
lated from the French of Eugene Sue. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1843. Drinker and Morris, Richmond. 
pp, 32. 

We announced this work in our last number, before it 
came tohand. The success of the Mysteries of Paris has 
called forth other works of Sue—Matilda, translated by Wm. 
H. Herbert, Zuleika, translated by J. P. Brewster, and others 
are going the rounds ; but they do not produce the same en- 
thusiasm and must material!y suffer from coming after their 
superior. We are indebted to Mr. Winchester for several 
parts of the New World Edition, which is now completed. 
There is much attraction in Mr. Deming’s flowing, ornate 
style, and his translation is well done. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT, his Court and Times. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq. Author 
of “The Pleasures of Hope.” Second Series, 2 vols- 
Lea and Blanchard, 1842. Drinker and Morris, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


By an oversight, the notice of this work was omitted the 
lJast month. No species of composition is more interesting 
or instructive than the familiar memoirs of these eminent 
characters who have stamped their impress upou the times 
in which they lived. Some doubts have been thrown, pro- 
bably without sufficient reason, upon the Editorship of the 
poet Campbell The first series was accredited to him and 
reviewed by Macaulay as the production of his pen. In 
these times of steam publishing and great multiplicity of 
books, it is no small advantage for a work to bear a well 
known name upon its front. 





Tue Exopus or THe Cuurcu or ScoTLanp; and the 
claims of the Free Church of Scotland to the sympathy 
and assistance of American Christians, by Thomas 
Smyth, D. D., Author of Lectures on the Apostolical 
Succession ; Presbytery and not Prelacy the Scriptural 
and Primitive Polity ; Ecclesiastical Republicanism ; an 
Ecclesiastical Catechism, etc. Published by request. 
Charleston, S. C., 1843. 


This is an eloquent and able appeal on behalf of the 
evangelical party of the Church of Scotland (the Non-In- 
trusionists we believe they are called,) which has recently 
seceded from the Establishment, and formed themselves 
into a distinct body under the name of the “ Free Church 
of Scotland.” ‘The author is known to the body of Chris- 
tians, of which he forms an ornament, as an able, zealous 
and eloquent preacher ; and, to the literary public generally, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, he is is known, by his works 
on the Prelatic Controversy, as a man of most rare erudi- 
tion, great research, powerful mind, and enlarged and liberal 
views. The character of the Messenger forbids our going 
into the merits of the controversy between the Establish- 
ment and the Free Church: we have noticed the sermon of 
Dr. Smyth in pursuance of our design to call the attention 
of our readers to all productions of a high order of merit 
which the South brings forth, that Southerners may know 
the jewels which adorn their literary diadem. To those 
who interest themselves in the controversy, particularly 
Presbyterians, we heartily commend the sermon of Dr. 
Smith, of which, as we are informed, a second edition will 
be issued immediately in New-York, in a small book form, 
with fuller documents, as the Veto Act, claim of Rights, 
&c., &c.—-[ Communicated. 





We have been gratified by an examination of the Annual 
Report of the Providence Athenzum, Rhode Island, and 
the Catalogue of Yale College. Old Yale is in a flourish- 





ing condition and sends forth an honorable representative 
in her Literary Magazine, which we have received. 


Our thanks are also due for the eloquent Convention 
Sermon of Bishop Johns, of Virginia. 


M’Culloch’s Gazeteer—Part IV ; Hannah More—No. 6; 
Gibbon’s Rome—No. 2; Speech of Mr. John Duer in the 
New York Episcopal Convention, in support of Judge 
Cakley’s resolutions ; and Bishop Mcllvaine’s charge, issu- 
= by the Harpers, have been received through Drinker and 
Morris. 


Orion for December, has been received. It will hereafter 
be published in Charleston. Let the South encourage the 
Literary efforts of her children. 





ADDRESSES. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the 
following excellent Addresses. 

Tue FounpaTions oF Success. An Oration pronoun- 
ced before the Philomathean and Phrenakosmman Societies 
of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. By John Todd. 
Sept. 19th, 1843. 

An Oration delivered in Person Hall, Chapel Hill, on the 
37th June, 1827, the day previous to the Commencement, 
under the appointment of the Dialectic Society, By the 
Hon. Archibald D. Murphy. Second Edition. This isthe 
first address ever delivered before the Literary Societies 
of Chape) Hill. A letter from Chief Justice Marshall, da- 
ted Richmond, Oct. 6, 1827, is prefixed, in which he speaks 
flatteringly of the address and pays a tribute to some of 
the honored names of North Carolina. 

Dutry—An Address delivered before the Literary Soci- 
eties of the Wesleyan University, August 2nd, 1843, by 
Rev. Robert Emory, A. M., President protem of Dickinson 
College, Middletown, Connecticut, 1843. Duty is an ex- 
cellent word and thing ; and though the French laugh at the 
English for the constant use of the word, they make a 
mock at a great excellence of Englishcharacter. We were 
more than usually pleased and edified, with a few slight 
exceptions, by the perusal of this address. 





NoTE TO THE ARTICLE ON Copyricut.—See Page 11. 

I find, on reference, that I was mistaken in stating the 
establishment of the Port-Folio Magazine, as taking place 
during the war of 1812. I was misled by the lst volume 
of the “* New Series,” under Judge Hall, which was pub- 
lished in 1813. The former series, under Dennie, was pro- 
bably begun in 1805-6 in a quarto form. I cannot now say 
when—as the work is missing from my library. But the 
error is quite immaterial to the argument. I consider the 
war of public opinion, in America, against Great Britain, 
as having properly commenced some years befure the dec- 
laration of hostilities; and the peculiar benefits of the 
actual conflict, upon which I insist, are compressible into 
the single feeling of impatience at her domination, by 
which alone the nation was persuaded into the proper, 
though still but partial, exercise of its own intellect and 
resources. W.G.S5. 


os 


OUR NUMBER. 


We trust that the present number will be a favorable 
sample of what we have in store. We are not conscious 
of any effort to give it superiority over subsequent numbers , 
but expect to issue even better ones in future. We had 
intended to devote particular attention to our own depart- 
ment; but unavoidable interruptions have consumed much 
of our time. The reader will find many things on the 
cover, to which his attention is specially invited. When 
each subscriber has read the Messenger, he will please 
show it to his friend and neighbor and try to enlist him in 
the generous cause. We are resolved to give an unwonted 
impetus to the Messenger and invoke every friend to help 
us. See what the press says; see who our contributors 
are ; observe what the Messenger is; and then say will 
you not speed it on. 





